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“MINERVA” ALBERT STERNER 
Included in the exhibition of the artist’s work at the Kleemann-Thorman Galleries, New York j 


PRICE 25 CENTS 
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Ye FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES 5 
‘s 5 
. Untilthe 17th Paintings of “The Sea” by FREDERICK J. WAUGH, N.A. BS 
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3 Sth to 17th ~=Decorative Paintings by JESSE ARMS BOTKE. ' 
ee ey 
2 19th to 31st Paintings by ERNEST L. BLUMENSCHEIN. 5 
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Xe 15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 5 
5 20th to 31st Garden Sculpture by RACHEL HAWKS. i 
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Paintings of the Chicago World’s Fair by FREDERIC M. GRANT. 
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Istto 31st Drawings, Lithographs, Woodcuts and 


Engravings by AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
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GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE New York City FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst STREET 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 
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Art of Sosnait 
Finely Surveyed 
At Wildenstein’s 


Initial American Retrospective 
Reveals Gradual Evolution 
Of a Superb Lyrical Vision 
Of Color Wedded to Design 















As 


Municipal Show | 
Of American Art 
Opens To Public) 


All Schools and Current Trends | 
Represented in Huge Exhibit 
At Rockefeller Center Forum 
Of Over 1000 Works of Art 
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By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
The most astounding thing about the 
First Municipal Art Exhibition is not 








By Mary Morse.ui 
Bonnard retrospective which 


The 













e oe ee ; has just opened at the Wildenstein 
so much its size, which is in itself stu- Galleries offers something of a para- 
BS pendous, but the triumph of the truly dox. The earliest painting in the exhi- 
Ki liberal policy for which it stands. bition was executed when the artist 
© Every faction of contemporary art 


ABN 






was forty years of age. The most re- 
cent works, done in 1932 and 1933, 
seem far younger in spirit than the 
grayed snow scene dated 1906. Words- 
worth and most of the other English 
poets have mourned the falling of the 
“prison shades” after the first lyrical 
raptures of adolescence. And even in 
the mature works of most of our lead- 
ing contemporary artists, one feels a 
fading of the freshness of vision which 
gave enchantment to earlier, if less 


Wy 


identified with New York is here given 
a full showing, in surroundings which 
have never been equalled for spacious- 
ness and suitability. Not a name has 
been omitted from the invitation list, 
and some three hundred painters, sev- 
enty sculptors and fifty print makers 
of all the public with 
close to a thousand works in all 
one with the space, air and light 
enable it to speak for itself, unharmed 
by the most provocative competition. 
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Ke No finer gesture can be extended ae The reverse is true with Bonnard. 
oS the American artist than this, unleas | The fullness of his vision, the delicate 
e| it be by purchase of his works. The 






a 


unfolding of the everyday world in all 
its luminous variety of unexpected and 
thrilling hues, seems only to have 
come at an age when most artists are 
vainly struggling to preserve their 
visual innocence. Yet it is obvious 
from this retrospective that Bonnard 
did not achieve his true expression 
with the happy spontaneity that many 


government has, after all, led the way 
in this respect. It has done more than 
an essential 


Zs 








SOR 


merely recognize art as 
part of modern life, and artists as po- 
tentially valuable citizens; for it has 
backed up this recognition by the ex- 
penditure from public funds of over a 
million dollars. Mayor LaGuardia has 


not been slow to take up the lead set 


i) 
~ 








- coo of his greatest compositions seem to 
: Dates iad > grac y 1e show 

by Washington by gracing e argue. But obviously he did not allow 
with his official patronage, and per- 


himself to be entangled in aesthetic 
theories or to grow impatient with na- 


sonally purchasing some twenty works, 


an “THE DRAWING ROOM” 
and the total receipts from admissions 


Included in the exhibition of the artist’s paintings at the Wildenstein Galleries. 


By BONNARD 
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will go to buy objects of art directly 
from the artist, to be given to various 


institutions, at the discretion of the 
city. 

The city would, however, have been 
powerless in this time of financial 


stress had it not been for private sup- 
port on a munificent scale. It is RocKke- 
feller which we have to 
thank designing equipping 
thirty-three galleries and making them 
available the city for the largest 
and most comprehensive exhibition of 


Center, Inc., 


for and 
to 


contemporary art ever seen. 

INSTALLATION 
In these circumstances, it would be 
only a captious critic who would wish 
to find fault with the installation 
the galleries extending on two floors 
around a central forum, in which are 
a speakers’ gallery and wide, shallow 


steps leading to the lower level, domi- | 
All| 
credit is due to the work of the archi-| 
tects for their layout, and it is only | 
to be regretted that the effect should be | 


nated by a huge sculpture hall. 


to some extent marred by the unfortu- 


of | 


PRENDERGAST ART 


IN FINE MEMORIAL 


By LAURIE EGLINGTON 
Large devoted to 
American artists have a tendency to 
damn effectually all but those of dis- 
tinct 


Retrospectives 


individuality who have some- | 
thing definite to contribute. That | 
Prendergast survives the generosity | 


which inspired the Whitney to place | 
the entire museum at the disposal of | 
his art is no small tribute to its quali- | 
ties. Agreement the of | 


as to nature 


these qualities is not lacking. The sur- | 
prising thing is rather that no sugges- | 


tion is ventured that would indicate 
the very sharp change which, it seems 
to me, occurs in his work about 1912- 
14 and divides it into two distinct pe- 
riods. 

One is immediately struck by this 
on coming into the entrance gallery, 
where the “Approaching Storm” of 
1910, lent by Mr. Charles Prender- 


Christie’s Auction of 
Henry Hirsch Art 
Set for March 22 


LONDON.—March 22 is set for the} 


sale at Christie’s of English and 
French furniture, property of the late 
Henry Hirsch. The sale of this distin- 
guished amateur’s collection in 1931 
will be generally remembered as the 
feature of the season. Mr. Hirsch, how- 
ever, was unable to 
and during the two years before his 
death made a number of acquisitions 


of fine Chippendale pieces, as well as | 
a few fine examples of French furni- | 


ture and decorations and Italian XVIth 
century bronzes. These will be offered 
in the coming March dispersal. 

A feature of the Chippendale group 
will be the large cabinet with bookcase 
top decorated with moulded Gothic 
style astragals and dentelled cornice. 
A pair of card tables, distinguished by 
restrained carving of rococo scrollwork 


resist collecting | 


ture. One often feels, in some of the 
earlier works, where the color is still 


CHICAGO TO HOLD muted to rather timorous pastels or 
PRINT EXHIBITION | tinged with a certain drabness, that 


the artist is quietly waiting for the full 
revelation of the glory of the world, 
which some inner faith has promised 
to him. 

Through long years as a decorator, 
Bonnard naturally had to follow a 
course in which easy compromise 
might have rung the death knell upon 
ultimate fruition, for his great natural 
talents as a colorist and a designer 
would have sufficed to bring him con- 
ventional honors. But he was not con- 
tent with the obvious harmonies of na- 
ture. He knew that beyond the heavy 
veil which hung for so long between 
his desired vision of the world and 
its outward appearances, evanescent 
beauties were hidden which would 
eventually be his, if the spirit of child- 


like wonder and delight were kept 
alive. 






















CHICAGO.—The Art Institue of Chi- 
cago has announced the Fourth Annual 
International Exhibition of Lithography 
and Wood Engraving and the Second 
Annual International Exhibition of 
Etching and Engraving (in cooperation 
with the Chicago Society of Etchers) to 
be held simultaneously from June 1 to 
November 1, 1934, concurrent with the 
Century of Progress Exposition. Art- 
ists are requested to submit only prints 
of recent date. Prints formerly exhib- 
ited at the Art Institute of Chicago are 
not eligible, nor are prints reproduced 
through photo-mechanical means, nor 
prints with color applied subsequent 
to printing, A selection on prints from 
the exhibition will be sent on a year’s 
circuit to important art museums 
throughout the United States. All 
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| 





| prints submitted will be passed on by 
|a jury chosen by the Committee on 


For those of essentially scholarly 
trend, the Bonnard retrospective nat- 
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gast, epitomizes one aspect of the art- 
ist’s first phase, while the large “Prom- 
enade,” from the collection of the De- 
troit Institute Art, eminently 


Prints and Drawings of the Art Insti- 
tute, 

A number of prizes will be awarded 
as follows: First’ Prize of $100 with 


v 
~ 


and foliage along the lower borders of 
the friezes, are characteristic of the) 
collector’s refined taste. Among a num-| 
ber of desirable chairs, a pair of carved | 


urally offers an interesting opportu- 
nity to trace over a period of nearly 
thirty years the varying influences 
and developments which resulted in 


nate choice of a gray-blue for the walls | 
of the sculpture hall and that some 
greenery should not have been used to 
relieve the weight of the sculpture. | 
Nevertheless, in spite of arrangement | 
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which a decorator could have bettered, | 
American plastic art has rarely been | 


accorded such magnificent space. 
PAINTINGS 
As to the painting galleries, of which 


the walls are uniformly covered with | 
general im-| 
Pression is one of agreeable variety, | 


natural burlap, the first 


all praise for this being due to the 


hanging committee of artists, headed | 
by Leon Kroll. Both academicians of | 


the old school and the modernists have 


(Continued on page 18) 


characteristic of his later development. 
In the former work we have all the 
curious intensity of mood with which 
many of Prendergast’s smaller oils and 
watercolors are imbued, an intensity 
expressed in a 


vibrant bounding line 


suggesting figures fused for the mo- 
ment into a mass expectant of the 


storm presaged by the heavy brooding 
of the sky. The dull blues and quiet 


tones here employed create a _ fine 
| movement of light and dark, to my 


(Continued on page 4) 


arm chairs covered in cut red velvet 
are outstanding, as are also a pair of 
boldly carved side chairs. A number of 
pieces by Hepplewhite and Sheraton 
and some William and Mary and ear- 
lier examples complete the English 
group. 

In the French furniture, a very fine 
Louis XVI black lacquer commode will 
appeal to collectors in this field, while 
several Louis XV and XVI clocks by 
famous makers are further attractions. 
A number of French decorative objects 
of art and a small group of Chinese 
porcelains complete the dispersal. 


| bronze medal for the Lithography and 
| Wood Engraving Exhibition and First 
Prize of $100 with bronze medal for the 
Etching and Engraving Exhibition, 
both offered by Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan; Second Prize of $50 for each of 
the above exhibitions, offered by Mr. 
Walter S. Brewster; Third Prize of $25 
for the Lithography and Wood Engrav- 
ing Exhibition, offered by Mr. Alfred E. 
Hamill; Third Prize of $25 for the 
Etching and Engraving Exhibition, of- 
fered by Mr. Thomas E. Donnelly; $50 
offered by the Chicago Society of Etch- 
ers for the best etching done by a mem- 
ber of the Society. 


the artist’s fully matured style. We ad- 
mit, however, to an inability to follow 
chronology when given the run of two 
galleries resplendent with some of 
Bonnard’s finest work. And so this 
article is likely to disappoint those 
readers who seek a _ conscientious 
résumé of Bonnard’s development. In 
general, it was the paintings done be- 
tween 1924 and 1933 which brought us 
to a full-stop and made us forget the 





(Continued on page 5) 
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A. D.A.L. Dance 
Greatly Enjoyed 
By Art Notables 


George Blumenthal, President 
Of the Metropolitan Museum, 
Entertained as Honor Guest 
At League’s Annual Dance 


The fourth annual dinner-dance of 
the Antiques Arts 
League, Inc., which took place on the 
roof-garden at the Hotel St. Regis on 


Saturday evening, February 24, proved 


and Decorative 


to be another in the series of success- 
ful affairs sponsored by the organiza- 
tion. The hundred 
persons present included many leaders 
in the New York art world, who gath- 
ered to pay to Mr. 
Blumenthal, well-known art patron and 
collector, recently elected to the presi 
dency of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 
At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. | 
Robert Samuels, the 
dent, introduced Mr. Blumenthal, who | 
spoke briefly, in a humorous vein, and 
then thanked the organization’s mem- 
bers for the honor they had paid him. 
Following Mr. Blumenthal’s words, the 
Emily Hewlett Dancers performed two 
interpretive dances. A short program 


one and seventy 


homage George 


| 


League's presi 





of Spanish songs and two Spanish 
dances completed the entertainment. 
The affair was in the hands of the 


Committee on Arrangements, com- 
posed of A. M. Carey, S. W. Frankel, 
Edward P. O'Reilly, and Stephen Pi- 
chetto. Following is a list of those who 
were present: 

Mr. Val Andrews, Mrs, Gladys 
Mr. Erwin 8S. Barrie, Mr. and Mrs 
Baum, Mr. Becker, Mr. and Mrs. 0 


sarling, 
Dwight 
Bernet, 


Mr. Edgar Bernheimer, Mrs. Bernstein, 
Mr. George Blumenthal, Mr. and Mrs 
E. F. Bonaventure, Mr. and Mrs. Brady, 
Mr. Ernest Brothers, Mr. Gieorge Brown, 
Mr. Joseph Brummer, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
M. Byk, Mrs. Arthur Cady, Mr. and Mrs 
A. M. Carey, Mr. and Mrs. Charles X. 
Cordier, Mr. and Mrs. Maurice I’. David- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Davidson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. D. Davies, Mr. and Mrs 
Lucien Demotte, Dr. Paul Drey, Mr. Albert 
Duveen, Mr. and Mrs. 0. W. Eggleston, 
Jr., Mr.-and Mrs. Walter Ehrich, Mr. A 
W. Ericson, Mr. Arthur K. Ettlinger. 

Mr. Edward I. Farmer, Mr. Walter 
Fearon, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Fleishhack- 
ers, Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Frankel, Mr. 
and Mrs. S. W. Frankel, Mrs. Alfred 


Frankfurter, Dr. Alfred Frankfurter, Miss 


Blanche Giddens, Mr. John Ginsburg and 
Miss Ginsburg, Mrs. Margaret Gise, Miss 
E. H. Glendenning, Mr. James Gorman, 


Mr. Myron Granger, Miss 
baum, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Grieve, Miss M. 
Grieve, Miss Gucker, Mr. Car] W. Hamil- 
ton, Miss Consuela Hatmaker, Miss Char- 
lotte Heide, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Heide, 
Dr. Walter Heil, Mr. John E. Holmes, Mr. 
Harold Holt, Miss Holt, Mrs. Dewitt Howe, 
Mrs. Hyman, Miss Ruth S. Irving, Miss 
Charlotte Karpf, Mr. Dikran Kelekian, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fahim Kouchakji, Mr. Samuel 
Kress, Mr. Landeck, Mr. Harry Lustig, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Woolsey Lyon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Woolsey Lyon, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Irving W. Lyon. 

Miss Macklay, Miss Evelyn MacKnight, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mann, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes, 
Miss Irene McArdle, Mr. Minassian, 
Mrs. Ethel Monroe, Mr. Roland Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Munves, Mr. George 
T. Nelson, Miss Dorothy Nesbit, Mr. Bert 
Newhouse, Mr. and Mrs. Herman New- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Newton. Mr. 
Edward P. © Reilly, Mr. Edward P. O’Reil- 
ly, Jr., Mr. William H. O'Reilly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hiram H. Parke, Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
ips, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Pichetto, Mr. 


Frederic Price, Mr. and Mrs. James Rob- 
inson, Dr. A. A. Rubin. 
Mr. Israel Sack, Mr. Sack, 


Sophia Green- 


Greenwood, 


K. 


Jr., Mr. and 


Mrs. Milton Samuels, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Samuels, Mr. Robert Samuels. Jr. 
rs. Leon Schinasi, Mr. and Mrs. Albert | 


Schneider, Mr. Jack Searling, Mr. and Mrs. 


Rene Seligmann, Mr. Lewis Simons, Miss 
Slevins, Mr. Stich, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
M. Stow, Dr. Josef Stransky, Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Sullivan, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur J 


Sussel, Mr. and Mrs. J.ouis 


Symons, Mrs. 
Symons, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. M. A. Turner, Mr. David Warfie 
Mr. Harry B. Wehle, Mr. and Mire oo 
Weitzner, Mr. Gabriel Wells Mr. Herbert 
Winlock, Mr. W. W. Wise: an, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour Wyler, Mr. and Mrs. Sic. 
mund Wyler, Mr. and Mrs. J. Young- 


Hunter. 


Louis Timm, | 


The Art News 





“LA COURSE DE BARBERI AU CORSO A ROME” 
Lent by the Louvre to the exhibition of important paintings by Great French Masters of the XIXth century, organ- 
ized by Paul Rosenberg and Durand-Ruel and now on view in the latter's galleries, for the benefit of the Chil- 

dren’s Aid Society and The French Hospital of New York. 


By GERICAULT 


Whitney Museum Holds Memorial of Prendergast Art 


(Continued from page 3) 


mind infinitely more lively than the 
flat decorative effect created by the 
sunshine colors and weft of pattern in 
the famous “Promenade” already men 
tioned. 

This initial impression, conveyed so 
definitely by these two canvases, 
holds throughout the show. In an ad- 
jacent gallery, “After the Storm,” lent 
by the C. W. Kraushaar Gallery, 
among other works of similar calibre, 
reinforces the idea received on enter- 
ing. “Castle Island, No. 2,” dating from 
1890 and lent by Mr. Charles Prender- 
gast, is the earliest work in the exhi- 
bition and reveals the same intensity 
and feeling for live line and play of 
light and dark. In great contrast, 
again, is the nearby “Picnic” of 1915, 
from a private collection, in which the 
final decorative tendency is seen at its 
height. 


Coming to the watercolors, one is 
immediately struck by the beach 
scenes and views of Central Park of 
the decade dating from 1896. The 
“Afternoon, Pincian Hill” of 1898, 
from the collection of the Phillips 


Memorial Gallery, makes an immedi 
ate appeal in the beauty of the power- 


fully washed in figures in dark and 
pastel colors, with their bustles and 
parasols, and in the four-wheeled 


broughams, moving up and down the 
winding road hewn out of earth-brown 
rocks, against 


which are silhouetted 
thin green trees. “The Bridle Path, 
Central Park” of 1902 and the “Cen- 


tral Park” of 1900, both from the col- 
lection of the Whitney Museum, de- 
pict similar themes with a fresh charm. 

Carefully placed accents of red- 
orange, green, blue and near purples 
in many of the beach and street scenes 
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‘ontribute a delightful gaiety, but I 
personally prefer the quieter harmo- 
nies in tones such Boudin loved, 
seen, for instance, in the “Canal,” Ven- 


as 


ice” of 1898, from the collection of 
Mr. Lewis B. Williams. The “Nantas- 
ket Beach, No. 2” of 1896, lent by Mr. 


Charles Prendergast, and the “Port St. 


Malo” of 1907 testify anew to the 
strange fusion of the visionary ele- 
ment with that of realism, which is 


found only in artists and children. 


That Prendergast lost this contact 
with a heightened life somewhere 
about 1912-14 seems clear to me from 


the current exhibition. I am naturally 
tempted to wonder why, but, on the 
other hand, am halted by the thought 
that after all here was a man who 
carried the intensity of his. vision un- 
impaired to the age of fifty, which is 


more than one expects of any one liv- | 


ing in the XXth century: In any case, 
the Great War, alone, is sufficient to 
account for the shattering of many 
worlds. Not even physical deafness 
could keep Prendergast from heeding 
the reverberations of a conflict which 
must have deeply pained so sensitive a 
soul. Instead of reacting to this men- 
ace by creating an armor of realism, 
he has divorced himself entirely from 
the real world and substituted for it a 
domain of his own phantasy. At any 
rate, from 1914 on we see a complete 
preoccupation with idyllic themes, at 
the best, woven in a close-knit frieze 
of trees and graceful figures worked 
in pastel colors, and, at the worst, in 
attenuated compositions executed 
flat masses of diluted, pastel colors. 

Prendergast is not the only example 
of an artist of his own time escaping 
into such a world of undirected phan- 
tasy. In the greater talent of Arthur 
B. Davies we have the same phenome- 
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non, which could not be easily 
judged in the Memorial Exhibition of 
this artist’s work, held at the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1929, for the reason 
that less than justice was accorded to 
the early work, on which, in my opin- 
ion, his reputation must ultimately be 
based. On the whole, the Whitney Mu- 
seum to be congratulated on the 
wide representation in the present 
show and the opportunity which it af- 
fords for an estimation of Prender- 
gast’s sincere and individual contribu- 
tion to the art of America. The exhibi- 
tion is indebted to the C. W. Kraushaar 


sO 


is 


Art Galleries for a large number of 
paintings, as well as to some thirty 
private collectors and half a dozen 


museums. 


Saturday, March 3, 1934 


Gargallo Sculpture 
Is Given Fine Show 
At Brummer Gallery 


Joseph Brummer, with his usual 
taste in installation, is giving the first 
exhibition to the work of Pablo 
gallo, who is characterized 
Teriade’s foreword “anticipating 
the poetry of the present period 
through early Cubistic researches.” As 
a matter of fact, Gargallo’s art, despite 
its daring improvisations in technique, 
should offer few difficulties to the gal. 


Gar- 
in E. 


as 


lery-goer, for it is essentially decora- 
tive and witty. His eliminations, it is 
true, are extremely bold, but an un.- 
erring instinct for the salient curve 
always gives even the most abstract 
portraits a stamp of personal authen- 
ticity. Manipulating convex, concave 
and flat planes with an imaginative 
and lively skill, Gargallo often seems 


a super-caricaturist in bronze, endowed 
with a strong instinct for subtle deco- 
ration. 

Naturally, this somewhat capricious 
technique is not equally successful in 
all types of sculpture. Gargallo’s own 
special form of plastic play is seen at 
its freest in subjects where the sil- 
houette dictates a few striking syn- 
theses of line and form. His picadors 
and harlequins and dancers and bac. 
chantes all belong in this gay world 
of cubistic baroque where the curve of 
a cheek is forgotten in the twist of a 
curl; where an insolent hat brim com- 
pensates for omitted eyes; where the 
sharp line of the nose, uncannily in- 


licative of type, must always be em- 
phasized. 

Hollywood, it is true, is scarcely 
likely to purchase any of the three 
Garbo portraits, even though one of 


them capitalizes the famous eyelashes, 


but this is scarcely a criterion. Gar- 
gallo has obviously found his own 


metier and developed it gallantly toa 
pitch that will allow him no repetitive 
escapes into easy formulae of the ef- 
fective. Personally, we found Gargallo 
happiest in his smaller scale work, 
where no problems of cubistic monu- 
mentality trouble the subtle rightness 
of his which triumph with 
such a chic bravado over the temerity 
of his omissions. There is a certain ele- 
gance in all of his smaller work, which 
is not of the surface, but resides in a 
careful respect for inner forms and 
rhythms, vivified by a racial need for 
intensity and force of expression as 
the sinew of any significant decoration. 
These qualities give to Gargallo’s 
work, in its liveliest manifestations, a 
sharp and exhilarating personal stamp. 
M. M. 
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; with toilet articles in pastel shades, | rate his fruit and flowers in his larger 
A rt of Bonnard pricked with sharp oe am Though | compositions, but in the present retro- 
ya) Finely Surveyed light falls only through the shuttered | spective there are two charming can- 
. — door, the little dressing room, tiled in | vases in which the glowing beauty of 
llery At Wildenstein’s turquoise and yellow, and harboring | fruit claims its own importance as a 
deep tones of purplish red in its walls, separate still life. One of these, the 
(Continued from page 3) o amazingly rich. And as a final touch, “Apples in a Plate” of 1920, we repro- 
; usual , Bonnard’s little dog reposes in the | quce in this issue; the other, entitled 
he first ; , foreground. “The Basket with a Handle,” is even 
lo Gar. realities of snow-bound February in a “iat Gok ae page ts se — — simpler and more concentrated in its 
sipating world where the most everyday object Cannes, the farmyard scene of 1932 is pare ere Se ee 

period shimmers with a radiance that is com- particularly arresting. Swinging a rich entinn d ai 2 lish 7 a ai 1 
1es.”" Ag pounded of its own hues and the art- saffron horizontal across the composi- — s ose st~ehegoms . ee 
despite tet’a inner vision | tion, the top rail of a large gate frames | dividing, in the foreground into a nar- 
-hnique ists | oe ere ini cena - and emphasizes the casual splendor of |W Plane of robin’s egg blue. 

the gal. Of te eee ee ee color which the artist has discovered | We have mentioned only a few in- 
decora- potent in Bonnard’s life, Vuillard and in the old barn and tumble down sheds. | dividual pictures in this splendid exhi- 
ns, it is Renoir are certainly paramount. And |Here Bonnard’s genius for perfect | bition for, after all, it is idle to de- 
an un- vet his work is never reminiscent of | rightness in the juxtaposition of tones,| scribe either Bonnard’s color or his 
it curve ‘ither of these artists. From Renoir | | tender in the pearly sky and daring in | special magic. His work must be slow- 
abstract either of thess or Sts. |the blue and yellow of the grass,|ly savored and the forty pictures 
authen- he undoubtedly gained a deep assur- | | reaches its highest pitch, while every | beautifully installed in two large gal- 
concave ance that the world held splendid | | brush stroke, every tiny corner of the |leries at Wildenstein’s should speak 
ginative forms and colors for those with the | | 


n seems 
-ndowed 
tle deco- 


pricious 


3ut he knew that he must 
not borrow Renoir’s plumage, even for 


eye to see. 


4 moment, or he would become only 


: another clever masquerader, momen- | 
ssful in ‘ . ; 

, arily accepted as a figure of impor- | 
lo’s own tarily I : - I 


seen at 


tance. In Vuillard, also, he certainly 


the sil- admired the peculiar intimacy of touch 
ing Ssyn- and atmosphere which, within a sub- 
picadors e . 

od gamut of tone, lend such personal 
and bac- dued ga digi rete 
iy world quality and mood to this master’s in- 
curve of teriors. But here, also, there was no 
vist of a 


‘im com- 
here the 
nnily in- 
; be em- 


scarcely 


following in another man’s path. And 
the Japanese Ukiyoye prints, 
had been the basis of many early deco- 
rations, also failed to exert anything 
an indirect influence 


save on 


nard's final style. In a nude, done in 


which | 


Bon- | 


“VERNON” 








By BONNARD 





| sonal charm. 
| Bonnard usually 








|canvas has a special and deeply per- 


chose to incorpo- 


to all with that disarming and friendly 
joyousness which is the very essence 
of Bonnard’s message. 
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he three Included in the exhibition of the artist's paintings at the Wildenstein Galleries. 
1 one of 1908, one senses in the placing of the 
| 
yelashes, figure and in the space divisions, a| we will turn to those canvases which | strident color heightens the values of | 
. ~ | . . . ry 
aie Gar- momentary reliance upon the lessons | seemed to us the purest expression | na —, vey _— in + fruit, | 
lis own a , . the bowl of jelly and the rich mosaic 
: of the Orient, but Bonnard’s person- mnard’s gi 4 —a rT - : : < 
ntly toa J ; ‘ jae Be anard’s gift to mgs oa 7 reve: | of the background, while strong domi- | 
‘epetitive ality was far too exuberant to be held | lation of the earth in all its jeweled nant verticals give both energy and re- 
f the ef- within the stern traditions of this | beauty, found in the most ordinary | pose to the entire composition. PAINTINGS BY 
hoagie style. room, in everyday fields and farm- In the “Cup of Coffee” it is light 
tc neal In fact, judging from the evidence | ¥@"ds, and — casual — Of streaming through wide windows | 
Cc onu- ey fruit, set on the artist’s own table for | which creates a mood strongly in con- | 
“ig 228 of the present exhibition—the first scsi tii ' ‘ A aggeocgl , te | 
i gge , , : ey . breakfast or luncheon. trast with the claret-hued richness of an 
~~ be . retrospective of the artist's work t¢! ‘Three superb interiors with figures |‘*The Drawing Room.” Sunshine, cours- 
ae a be held in America—it would seem | seem to summarize, each in a different | ing triumphantly down the pale lemon | 
gg which that after years of patient work and| Way, Bonnard’s amazing power of | yellow curtains, drenches the woman’s 
ides ina waiting, Bonnard suddenly found him- | ¥°®¥!28 from the fabric of daily life,| hair, face and throat in a kind of 
: x é 7 tapestries that suddenly remind us of | molten gold, heightening the jade | 
rms and self. For the canvases dating from the 


need for 
ession as 
-coration, 
rargallo’s 
tations, a 


last decade are of an almost unflag- 
ging freshness and lyricism of vision 
and color, and it is only in his occa- 


sional paintings of the nude that Bon- 


the lyrical intensity of the things close 
to us, and of our own blind and unre- 
sponsive routines. “The Drawing 
Room,” which we reproduce in this 
issue, is one of the artist’s most stun- 


green of her blouse and finally resting 
like a benediction upon the fruit. Tur- 
quoise and light blue play a subtle 


complementary part in this harmony, | 


which is strengthened by the daring 


MASTERS 


OF THE XVII CENTURY 


al tain |ning harmonies of line and color in| purple in the figure of the serving 
ai stamp, nard still clings to a métier that in our | which the favorite strands of claret- | maid. 
opinion lies outside the true scope of | red play in and out among an aston- The textures of the tapestry grow 





made for our retrospective remissness, | of the woman’s sweater. This almost | exquisite mosaic of a table heaped 
KA 
\N 
| NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
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| | OF THE XV AND XVI CENTURIES 
| | 14 East 57th Street 
Sor From the ]" E- Taylor Collection, Diameter 895 inches: height 43 iaches New York 
| A specimen from my Collection of XVI Century English Silver 
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his talent. 


Since apologies have already been 


ishing variety of tones, ranging from 
the light blue and yellow of the car- 
pet to the daring purplish blue stripes 


















even more rich in “The Toilet,” 
bears the date of las 


which 
year. The nude 


figure rather yields in interest to the | 











Pvementes Mark 
Official Opening of 
Municipal Show 


At 10:40 P. M. on Tuesday, February 
27, Mayor LaGuardia officially opened 
the First Municipal Art Exhibition in 
the magnificent galleries set at the 
disposal of the City by Rockefeller 
Center, Inc. In a short speech, which 
was listened to by some thousands of 
people assembled in the forum and ad- 
jacent galleries, as well as countless 
numbers in the radio audience hooked 
up over WEAF, the Mayor said that it 
was the most pleasant duty he had to 
fulfill since his inauguration. 

“While American finances have hesi- 
tated, American industry was timid, 
and American commerce uncertain, 
American art has forged forward,” he 
said. “This is the American artists’ 
answer and challenge to the present de- | 
pression. 

“We are proud of this exhibit,’ he 
said. “I have just been informed that | 
although the exhibition is open only a| 
little over an hour, several thousand 
people have attended—and what is) 
pleasing to announce, many of the | 
works of art have already been sold. 

“May I extend the official thanks of 
the City of New York to the commit- | 
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ernment to foster art in our country 
through the employment of some two 
thousand five hundred artists at crafts. 
man’s wages to embellish public prop. 
erty.” 

Speaking of the Public Works of Art 
Project, Mr. Bruce called it “the first 
genuinely democratic movement which 
has ever been started for the employ. 
ment of the artist and the support of 
the arts. 

“A great democracy has accepted the 
artist as a useful member of the body 
politic, and his art as a service to the 
State,” he said. “It has taken the snob. 
bery out of art and made it part of the 
daily food of the average citizen. 


“The project has elevated the artist 
to the rank of artisan—has recognized 
him as a laborer worthy of his hire— 
it is part and parcel of the New Deal.” 

Mrs. Juliana Force, regional director 
of the Public Works Art Project and 
director of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, made a short speech, in 
which she said that “His Honor, the 
Mayor, was elected because he was a 
good politician. Four years hence, it 
may be he will be reelected because he 
| was a good artist.” 


Other speakers at the show included 

| Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the Mu. 
seum of Modern Art; Leon Kroll, presi- 

dent of the American Society of Paint- 

ers, Sculptors and Gravers, and Harry 

Watrous, president of the National 

| Academy of Design. Graham McNamee 


n 
rt) 
oa 


tee whose untiring efforts have made | “LE PORT DE LA ROCHELLE, 1851” By COROT presided. 

this exhibit possible and a success. I On view at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in the exhibition of important paintings by Great French Masters of the Among the buyers of art last night 
repeat the hope that such an exhibit X1Xth century, organized by Paul Rosenberg and Durand-Ruel, for the benefit of the Children’s Aid Society and | were Serge Victor, George Gershwin, 
may be an annual affair, and what en- The French Hospital of New York. | Robert Straus, Philip Goodwin, Miss 
couragement and cooperation lies with- 





ees: | Kathleen Taylor, Paul Shaskan, Mr, 
in the power of the present city ad-| ways depend upon that assistance and| ward B. Bruce, secretary to the Ad-; referred to the exhibition as “the fine| and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Nel- 
ministration, I want to announce to the | cooperation.” visory Committee on Fine Arts to the} response of this great city to the move-| son Rockefeller, Dr. B. D. Saklatwalla 
artists of New York that they may al- Following Mr. LaGuardia, Mr. Ed-| Treasury Department in Washington,| ment inaugurated by the Federal Gov-| and Allan Jackson. 
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CHINA 
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Staffordshire, Chelsea, Rocking- 


ham, Worcester, Spode, Crown 


PAINTINGS BY 
Derby and other’ important 
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Georgian Silver 
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Valuable Paintings by Eminent Artists 





La Barque i la Pointe de 1’ lle by Corot 


es 


Including Paintings Sold by Order of Mrs. Stanford White and Collected by the Late 
STANFORD WHITE 


Together with the Paintings from the Collections of 


MRS. ANNIE D. DRAKE & MISS HELEN V. DRAKE 


Formerly of the Hotel Blackstone, Chicago 


TO BE DISPERSED AT PUBLIC SALE MARCH 16 a 8:15 P.M. 
[FOLLOWING EXHIBITION FROM MARCH io] 


F Syedenina of significant paintings included will command the 
attention of connoisseurs. The great school of British portraiture 
offers the entrancing Hoppner Portrait of a Lady in a Mob Cap, and 
the important Romney portrait of a lady dressed in white. Other fine 
works include portraits by Beechey and Harlow, and two masterly 
thoroughbreds, Loutherbourg and Cyméa, are by John Herring, Sr. 

The beautiful Corot illustrated heads the French school, which 
is further distinguished by a Henner Girl with Titian Hair, a Diaz 
group in wooded landscape, a choice Harpignies landscape, and 
other commendable works. Schreyer is characteristically represented 
with a vivid mounted Arab Flag Bearer. 

Collectors will also appreciate the group of landscapes by John 
Francis Murphy, which includes Jn the Shadow of the Hills awarded 





the Inness medal at the National Academy of Design 1910. 

George Inness is represented with Autumn in Montclair and Wood 
Interior, the latter from the James Ross collection of Montreal. 
Further American works are by Metcalf, Bruce Crane, Blakelock, 
Harrison, Eaton, Lafarge, Abbey, and Gruppe. The early school 
includes Colonel Ashe by Copley, in scarlet uniform with blue facings, 
a Sully portrait, and other examples. 

Flemish and Dutch XVII century works include The Duchess of 
Oxford by Mytens the Elder; Henry Morland and Hubert Robert 
‘of the ruins’ are also represented; of a later period there are 
examples by Clays, Boldini, Choultse, and others; several ship 
paintings by the British contemporary, Montague Dawson, extend 
the generous range of the sale. 
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This Comprehensive Exhibition 
Representing Five Centuries 
Offers Survey of Italian Art| 
To Large Group of Cities 


By Dr. ALFrep M. FRANKFURTER 

In the consideration of any manifes- 
tation of art life in this country, one 
is constantly brought face to face with 
the indispensable contribution of the 
individual to the community. Just as in 
the recent example of the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, so 
in many other instances, the bringing 
of art to the community has depended 
upon the initiative, the resources and 
the accomplishments of our individual 
economic and social leaders rather 
than upon the government of the de- 
mocracy. 

Another evidence, though of slightly 
different tenor, of this constant sup- 
port of art by the “rugged individual- 
ists’ of our capitalist society, is the 
important Loan Exhibition of Italian 
Paintings from the collection of Mr. 
Samuel H. Kress of New York, which 
opened at the Los Angeles Museum on 
Wednesday of this week. This exhibit, 
which includes some sixty-one Italian 
pictures from the XIIIth to the 
XVIIIth century, has been loaned by 
Mr. Kress to the Los Angeles Museum 
as the thirteenth of a group of six- 
teen museums throughout the country 
which will have successively shown 
the same group over a period of two 
years. For each of these exhibitions 
Mr. Kress has paid every item of ex- 
pense and has furnished handsome and 
complete illustrated catalogs to vis- 
itors. 

The earliest painting in the exhibi- 
tion at Los Angeles is a “Christ Bless- 
ing” by Ugolino da Siena, an interest- 
ing triangular panel from the upper 
center of an unknown altarpiece; 
painted probably in the last decade of 
the XIIIth century, it shows the artist 
in his typical Gothic refinement of Duc- 
cio’s forms, especially of the Christ of 
the Maestd. Three examples from the 
circle of the Lorenzetti serve as docu- 
ments of the first half of the XIVth 
century in Siena, followed by an impres- 
sive “Crucifixion” of Lucadi Tommé 
which illustrates the compositional 
and coloristic advances made during 
the second half of the Sienese trecento. 
The fullest development of the Renais- 
sance in the Sienese school is seen in 
a typically archaic “Bishop Saint” by 
Martino di Bartolommeo, in two pan- 
els of saints by Sano di Pietro closely 
related to several similar full-length 
sections of polyptychs in the Siena gal- 
lery, and in a pleasantly mannered Ma- 
donna by Matteo di Giovanni. 

Following the admirable arrange- 
ment of exhibition and catalog by local 
schools instead of by the conventional 
general chronology, the Florentine 
group begins with a “Coronation of the 
Virgin” of the Orcagna atelier, most 
probably by Jacopo di Cione and at- 
tributed to the period 1370-80, in which 
he was working with Nicolo di Pietro 
Gerini. This attribution is borne out 
by its close stylistic and technical 
relation to another “Coronation,” this 
by Nicolo di Pietro Gerini himself, 
in the A. S. Drey collection, New 
York. A triptych of the Florentine 
school, ca. 1350, of generally Giottesque 
character and perhaps executed in the 
workshop of Daddi, is an agreeable 
overture to an interesting ‘““Annuncia- 
tion” of Agnolo Gaddi from the early 
and still strongly Giottesque .period of 
his career, although there is already a 
hint of the architectural and textural 
realism which was to become an inter- 
changing influence between Agnolo 
and Jacopo del Casentino and there- 
after to inaugurate its development 
through the quattrocento. A small but 
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“MADONNA WITH CHILD, ST. JOHN AND ANGELS” 


One of the works in the Samuel H. Kress Loan Exhibition of Italian Paintings. 


Biondo and a conversational cassone- 


front by Rossello di Jacopo Franchi, 


the first secular painting in the exhi-| 


bition, complete the showing of the} 
Florentine trecento. 
The quattrocento examples begin 


with a fascinating Old Testament sub- 
ject by Andrea di Giusto, a predella 
panel once belonging to another in 
the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia, 
and indicating with it the strong asso- 
ciation of this charming individual art- 
ist with Masaccio. Another 
cioesque composition, reflecting the in- 
fluence of that artist over a great part 
of Florentine painting of the early 
XVth century, is a “Flagellation” 
given to Paolo Schiavo. 


Massac- 


For the second half of the quattro- 
cento and the first half of the cinque- 
cento, the exhibition assumes a some- 
what different character than in the 
earlier periods. Interestingly, the proc- 
ess of development is here illustrated 
not by the great individual leaders of 
the blossoming Renaissance, but rather 
by the group of men who were typical 
of the gradual growth of the new art 
forms. Thus, if there is no Botticelli, 
no Domenico Ghirlandaio, no Pollaiu- 
olo, no Fra Angelico, no Leonardo in 
this later Florentine group, there is 
nevertheless a handsome, Baldovinet- 
tesque Madonna by Cosimo Rosselli of 
his earliest period; an important ‘“Ma- 
donna and Saints” by Utili da Faenza; 
two allegorical panels typical of the 
reduced fresco style of Bartolomeo di 
Giovanni; a decidedly 


Botticellesque | Florentine 


| from the simple Classicism of his early 








tondo of the “Madonna and Angels” by | 
Mainardi of his more superior quattro- | 


cento period. 


The most important work in this 

. . . | 

group is a large tondo by Piero di 
Cosimo (illustrated), appropriately | 


marking the turn of the century, for 


;} some of 


it was painted just after the beginning | 


noteworthy altarpiece by Giovanni del | the growth of this interesting master | 


portraits to the fullest high Renaissance 
forms. In this group of 
Saints and Angels, he 
type of liquid tondo composi- 
tion and a lyric quality of characteri- 


Madonna, 
achieved the 
perfect 


zation in which it is not difficult to | 
discern his influence on Andrea del 
Sarto. In another tondo, by Fra Bar- | 
tolommeo, one sees the already fully 
grown monumentality of the XVIth 
century, with the forecast of the 


Baroque which is always curiously 
manifest in the works of this artist. A 
“Young Man” by Franciabigio, an early 


prophecy of the same master’s superb 


portrait in the Kaiser-Friedrich-Mu- 
seum, Berlin, is the first portrait en- 
countered in the exhibition. The por- 


trait style of the Florentine High Ren- 
aissance is further seen in character- 
istic works by Pontormo and Salviati, 
while a most important work by Bugi- 
ardini (illustrated) completes the Flor- 
entine group with an admirable illus- 
tration of how homogeneous the art of 
Italy had become by the second quar- 
ter of the cinquecento: here a Raph- 
aelesque composition, a Giorgionesque 
landscape and Michelangelesque fig- 
are apparent in a none the 
intelligently conceived picture. 
The Central Italian school finds its 
first representation in a completely 
Gothic series of four predella 


ures less 


panels 
by Allegretto Nuzi, painted in the late 


| period of his career and showing, de- 
| spite 


their production about 
the fixed forms of the first half of the 
trecento. Another Umbrian 
the life of St. 
Augustine by Girolamo Genga, one of 


work is a scene from 
the two works in America by this in- 
teresting artist 
with Signorelli, managed to 
keep alive even in the XVIth century 
and 
Piero della 


who, through his asso- 
ciation 


the 
thus 


simplicity of form 


color inherited from 


|of the cinquecento and so illustrates| Francesca. 


One of the most important pictures 


| 


1360-70, | 


By PIERO DI COSIMO 


in the exhibition representative of a 


single school, is the “Baptism of 
Christ” by Giovanni Baronzio da 
Rimini, painted about the middle of 


the XVth century, and which, like two 
other panels with scenes from the life 
of St. John in the Philip Lehman and 
Harold Pratt collections, formed part 
of a predella of uncommon interest for 
its position in the 
Riminese Byzantine 
forms of 


transition of the 
style into the 
contemporaneous 
Florence. In the Kress panel the artist 
combined a superb rhythm of compo- 
sition with his considerable technical 
ability in modeling and coloring. 

The North Italian masters are repre- 
sented by a _ half-genre 
John the Baptist,” typical of the Ger- 
man-influenced Benedetto Bembo; a 
characteristically monumental Ferra- 
rese “Baptism of Christ’”’ by Garofalo; 
and an especially fine “Nativity” of 
Gaudenzio (illustrated), in 
which the artist shows his peculiarly 
individual place midway between the 
Venetian and Umbrian schools of the 
late XVth and early XVIth centuries. 
A “St. Jerome” by Moretto da Brescia, 
with the typically impressionist land- 
scape background, completes the North 
Italian group. 

An altarpiece of 
from 


Giottesque 


“Sermon of 


Ferrari 


1390-1400 
Jacobello del 
Fiore is a fit beginning for the Vene- 
tian group, for it is the few 
XIVth century Venetian paintings in 
this country. It indicates also the roots 
of Venetian art as they emerged from 


about 
the close cirele of 


one of 


the Byzantine-Gothic forms which 
were responsible for so much of the 
local architecture and which gave 


Venetian painting an identity which it 
preserved throughout the Renaissance. 
A “St. Peter’ by Michele Giambono 


demonstrates the classic development | 


of these early Venetian forms, and 


| stands on the threshold of the first true 


Renaissance works, by such artists as 
the Vivarini and the Bellini. Five pan- 
els of saints by Antonio and Bartolom- 
meo Vivarini, and a Madonna by Bar- 
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FINE ITALIAN PAINTINGS FROM KRESS EXHIBITION| F 


|tolommeo Vivarini are the next evi. 
dence of the growing Renaissance 
forms, expressing the tendencies to. 
ward naturalism and rich coloring that 
were to become the chief characteris. 
tics of Venetian painting for the fo}. 
lowing hundred and fifty years. 

A Madonna by Marco Basaiti reflects 
the next step, the creation of the pie. 
ture with small landscape background, 
following as it does the com position 
and general style of Giovanni Bellini, 
A “Hély Family” by Benedetto Diana 
shows the landscape a fully developed 
integer of the picture, in the type of 
horizontal figure-and-landscape compo. 
sition developed by Giovanni Bellinj 
and transmitted by him through Gior. 
gione to Titian, to become the forma] 
model for the horizontal landscape 
painting in centuries to come. The Fer. 
rarese Dosso Dossi is included in the 
Venetian section because of his strong 
affinity with Giorgione and Titian, 
which is clearly seen in this “Man 
With a Flag” that reflects the intellee. 
tualized conceptions and lyrical color. 


ing of the height of Venetian figure 
painting. 
Even more clearly apparent is the 


monumentality and sweep of the Vene 
tian cinquecento portrait in the mag. 
nificent Lorenzo Lotto work (illus. 
trated), painted in the last decade of 
the artist’s career when he was imbued 
with the influence of Raphael as wel] 
as Titian; this portrait, from the fa- 
mous Giovanelli Collection of Venice, 
bears a striking resemblance to Raph. 
ael’s famous “Baldassare Castiglione” 
in the Louvre. A _ Giorgionesque 
“Diana” by Paris Bordone is the final 
step in illustrating the development of 
the landscape in Venetian painting; 
| here the figures have become subordi- 
nated to the “background” in which 
, the naturalism of the artist has found 
| its chief delight. A “Sacra Conversa. 
zione” by Bonifazio Veronese which 
|also comes from the Giovanelli Collec. 
tion is a splendid example of the im- 
| posing, monumental forms of the Vene- 
tian High Renaissance in composition 
;}and coloring which were the logical 
outgrowth of the statuesque figure 
paintings of Titian. The last of the 
great Venetian cinquecento masters, 
Tintoretto, is seen in one early “Trin- 
ity” closely influenced by Titian’s mid- 
dle period, and by a later “Aurora,” a 
single figure which demonstrates the 
artist’s impressionist tendencies and 
indicates his great influence on El 
Greco, and subsequently, on Corot and 
the later French modern school. 


The Baroque is heralded by the curi- 
ous artistic personality of Jacopo Bas- 
sano, who, though he lived in the 
XVIth century, painted in what was to 
become the strongly mannered style of 
the XVIIth. In his “Annunciation to 
the Shepherds” in this exhibition he, 
too, indicates his influence on Greco, 
here in the system of vivid, exotic col- 
oring as well as in a certain violence 
of composition. The XVIIIth century 
painters are represented by two panels 
of Sebastiano Ricci and a ‘Landscape 
With Ruins” by Marco and Sebastiano 
Ricci, all three expressing the charm- 
ing Rococo coloring and the well 
planned composition which are so typi- 
cal of the Venetian settecento, of Piaz- 
zetta and Tiepolo as well as of the 
Ricci. Two veduti, by Canaletto and 
Guardi, make a handsome architectu- 
ral background for the Venetian group 
with their views of the “Queen of the 
Adriatic.” 

A Bergamasque settecento portrait 
by Vittore Ghislandi is an interesting 
example of the later development of 
the Italian portrait into the _ stage 
where it was interesting more as an 
artistic exercise than as a likeness of 
the sitter, after all scarcely unlike the 
“pure art” of our own time. 

The final XVIIIth century painting 
is the magnificent “Interior of the 
Pantheon” by Pannini which shows at 
his best an artist only too little known 
for his finest work. In this drama- 
tically painted interior of the great 
classic building, and the superb rendi- 
tion of the action of the figures, Pan- 
nini emerges as a far more important 
master than Americans have been led 
to suppose from the host of inferior 
landscapes which falsely bear his name. 

In closing this account, it would be 
unfair and incomplete not to praise 
the handsome catalog which under: 
takes, in popular phraseology, to make 
the Kress exhibition understandable to 
the great number and variety of peo 
ple who will see it. The catalog was 
prepared with the assistance of Mr. 
Stephen S. Pichetto, Consulting Re 
storer of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, who also gave his advice in the 
arrangement of the exhibition. 
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feel 


much as 


Parisian 
about the Trocadero “Palace” 
the Londoners do about their Albert 
Memorial, but there is no denying the 
utility of the pseudo-exotic edifice, ap- 


art-lovers are apt to 


pearances notwithstanding. And since 
the Trocadero Museum has 
successfully reconditioned on modern 
lines by MM. Rivet and Riviére, the 
Parisian public has acquired a taste 


been so 


for ethnological adventure, together 
with the means of gratifying it. Exhibi- 
tion follows exhibition, like a 
the-world film, affording glimpses of in- 
digenous art and life in every quarter 
of the globe. Just now a wonderful dis 
play of art treasures from the myste- 


rious land of Thibet is on view; most 


round- 





of the exhibits were presented by M. 
Bacot, while, for the general lay-out of 
the exhibition, a young and talented 
savant, M. Smouler, merits our com- 
mendation. 

Thibetan art stands in a class by it- 
self; no other country of the world has 
enjoyed, and still enjoys, such splendid 
isolation. The lofty tableland extending 
from China to Pamir was for many Cen- 
turies inviolate by foreigners, and even 
today is very rarely visited by such. 
Until 1903 Europeans were forbidden 
on pain of death to enter the country. 
Tradition says that Thibet was colo- 
nized from the northwest of Asia in 
the VIlIth century. It was once includ- 
ed in the dominions of Jenghiz Khan 
and Kublai Khan, who in 1270 granted 
the chief power to the Lama Phagspa. 
Its seanty population (two or three 
millions, in an area of nearly half a 
million square miles) is now as ever 
averse to contacts with the outside 
world. 

The history of the country and the 
hostility of the inhabitants to foreign 
influence account for the curious ele- 
mental quality of their art. It is a 
demon-haunted land; in a Thibetan reg- 
ister of demons nearly ten thousand are 
recorded as inhabiting the country. 
The religion—a blend of Buddhism and 
Shamanism—is one of the most super- 
stitious in the world, as skeptics would 
say, but its votaries are capable of well- 
authenticated miracles, inexplicable by 
science, and in dealing with Thibet the 
rationalist can hardly claim, with jus- 
tice, the last word. The exhibits at the 
Trocadero are imbued with an elemen- 
tal force which even the hardened cynic 
cannot gainsay. Their art is all ap- 
plied to the purposes of magic. The 
devil-masks used for ritual dances have 
a malignant aspect; the color pattern 
is vivid, striking what we might al- 
most call a romantic note. A number of 
strange musical instruments are on 
view: trumpets more than two yards 
in length, protracted like telescopes 
and veined with silver; gongs which 
emit a long, lugubrious clangor; thin 
wooden lamina held by the performer 
in front of his open mouth, which 
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“MRS. JANE DAWKES” 
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By ROMNEY 


Recently acquired by the John Herron Art Institute of Indianapolis from M. Knoedler and Company. 


serves the purpose of a sounding-box. 
The Dalai Lama is said to be a rein- 
carnation of Buddha. The last 
Lama died a month or so ago and it is 
believed that his soul migrated 
the body of a new-born child at the mo- 


ment of his death. In a few years all | 
the Thibetan children born at that time | 
will be put to a “recognition test”; they | 


will be shown various articles which 


the dead Lama used in daily life and | ornamental boxes, reed-pens and deli- 
| 


the child who seems to handle them 
most familiarly 
the dead Lama’s avatar. 

Thibetan works of art are composed 
on simple, significant lines; wood, iron, 
gold and silver, happily allied, go to 
their making. Their bottles, made out 
of bamboo trunks, are ingeniously con- 


Dalai 


into | 


will be acclaimed as | 


; structed. An 
|stem of the young bamboo and as the 
segment grows and thickens it takes 
|the form of a cylindrical jar with a 
curved spout and slender handle, sep- 
| arated by a triangular notch. 

How the Thibetans work the harder 
metals is a mystery; no one has found 


}out the process by which they fret 
| wrought iron into lacy filigree. Their 


cately carved jewels are a source of 
wonder to European experts. 

Among the ritual objects we find a 
double drum composed of two brain- 
pans aligned side by side, with human 
skin stretched over them, a ritual thun- 
derbolt in wrought iron (the thunder- 


bolt was Indra’s gift to Buddha), and! 


incision is made in the 


praying-wheeels in silver—a curious 
adaptation of the machine to purposes 
of worship. 

There are fine sabres with 
slender blades socketed in beautifully 
carved and glittering hefts; but the 
Thibetans rarely use these, I imagine, 
for with them all life is sacred. Even 
Thibetan bandits, it is said, rarely kill 
their victims, preferring courteously 
to offer them every incentive and fa- 
cility for suicide. 

This collection of Thibetan art, the 
most complete in Europe, is at present 
the Mecca of Parisian connoisseurs. 

* a * 

This year the Salon of Domestie Art 
(Arts Ménagers) is showing something 
more than a mere display of the lat- 
est lines in vacuum-cleaners and the 
like. The Syndicat des Antiquares has 
fitted out a series of no less than four- 


some 


OLD AND MODERN 


PAINTINGS 
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‘INDIANAPOLIS BUYS 
ROMNEY PORTRAIT 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The John Her. 
ron Art Institute has purchased from 
M. Knoedler & Co., Inc., the portrait by 
Romney of Mrs. Jane Dawkes, which 
we illustrate. The painting comes from 
the collection of Hougham 
Skelton of Langham Houre. Chelten. 
ham, England, and is mentioned in 
Romney’s diary. 


George 


teen rooms showing, period by period, 
the various styles of interior decora- 
tion prevailing from the Renaissance 
to the era of Louis Philippe. Each room 
looks exactly as the visitor would see 
it, could he travel back through time 
to the period in question, and is com- 
plete with its pictures and knick- 
knacks, set off by tapestries and wood. 
work of the epoch. In the Régence din. 
ing room, for instance, the table is laid 
exactly as it would have been two hun. 
dred and ten years ago; knife and fork 
are laid side by side—and—a curious 
detail—the tip of the knife points fo- 
wards the diner. In the little Salon de 

Passage (Directoire Period) there igs 
some exquisite woodwork with poly. 
chrome motives, set off with gold, after 
the manner of Cauvet; it consists of 
four large and two small panels, two 
parcloses (long, narrow strips of panel- 
ing), a framed mirror, a fireplace with 
pilasters in Spanish brocatello marble 
and white marble appliqués. 

In the Louis XV music room, ar- 
ranged by M. Serge Roche, the panel- 
ing is composed of checker-work mir: 
irors which reflect such hignly decora- 
tive instruments as a clavichord; a 
richly carved harp, ornamented in 
|black lacquer; a XVIIth century 
archlute inlaid with ivory; Tomaso 
Eberle’s viol d’amore, and ivory flute 
|traversiére (the so-called “German 
' flute’), dating from the beginning of 
the XVIIIth century; a XVIIth cen- 
tury violin by Nicolas Médard of Nan- 
cy, and a polychome drum. 

The most striking exhibit, however, 
is a State Room with handsome wood- 
en walls, gilded and painted in the 
style of the Louis XV period; though 
it hails from Vienna, the workmanship 
is French. It was made for the French 
Embassy at Vienna in 1770, to the or- 
der of Cardinal Prince de Rohan, the 
| French Ambassador at that time, who 
was determined that his Embassy 
should afford a worthy setting for the 
great event that was to take place in 
it: the betrothal of the Archduchess 
Marie Antoinette, daughter of Maria 
Theresa, Empress of Austria, with 
King Louis XVI to-be. 

*~ * * 


An exhibition of Modern Swiss Art 
|is being held at the Jeu de Paume Mu- 
iseum in the Tuileries. Much of the 
| painting is heavy and frigid, a back- 
wash from the “Paris School.” The 
|more interesting canvases are those 
whose painters were inspired by the 
misty glamour of the lakes of Switzer- 
land, rather than the more aggressive 
compositions portraying massive forms 
hewn out, one might imagine, from 
monstrous mounds of butter! In the 
former class are Hodler’s impressions 
of the lakes and Bosshart’s studies, 
all in undertone of light and color. 
| There is an element of mysticism in 

Francois Baraud’s scrupulous loyalty 
to the material which he is handling 
and the purity of his line, which links 
him with the primitives. Maurice Bar- 
raud and Haly manipulate color with 
considerable brio. But it is as sculptors 
that these Swiss artists most excel; 
there is a fine forcefulness, an emotive 
richness, in the work of Karl Geiser, 
Hermann Haller, Angst, Hubacher, Lue 
Jaggi, Milo Martin and James Vibert. 


LONDON | 
35 OLD BOND ST. | 
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“Viorgue” Gallery 
Of the Academy 
Now Remodeled 


The 109th Annual Exhibition of the 
National Academy will open in the 
Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th 
Street, on March 14. Visitors will find 
the gallery settings for the exhibition 
a complete departure from the Acad- 
emy shows of former years. Perhaps 
the most important physical change has 
been the complete remodeling of the 
gallery which, because of its mustiness 
and darkness, had earned the identify- 
ing label of “the morgue.” The build- 
ing of new walls, the removal of parti- 
tions, and the installation of the new- 
est system of indirect lighting has 
transformed this gallery into one of the 
finest in New York. This entire room 
will be devoted to the showing of works 
in black and white. Under the super- 
vision of John Taylor Arms, N.A., it is 
expected that thoroughly representa- 
tive displays of etchings, engravings, 
drawings, and prints in monochrome 
will be held. 

The large Vanderbilt gallery is be- 
ing transformed into an Italian garden 
under the direction of Joseph H. Freed- 
lander, N.A. Through the use of large 
screens the hanging committee expects 
to be able to place almost two hundred 
additional exhibits on view. Even the 
catalog has been enlarged and revised. 
Included among the illustrations will 
be several four-color reproductions of 
paintings. 

The morning of Tuesday, March 13, 
has been set aside for the traditional 
Varnishing Day, while the private re- 
ception and view will take place in the 
afternoon. The exhibition will be open 
to the public daily thereafter until its 
close on April 15. Entire plans for the 
exhibition are in the hands of a special 
Ways and Means Committee headed by 
George Elmer Browne, N.A. 

The following prizes will be awarded 
this year: The Thomas B. Clarke Prize of 
$150 for the best American Figure Com- 
position painting in the United States by 
an American citizen without limitation of 
age, (Academicians will not compete for 
this prize); The Julius Hallgarten prizes 


of $300, $200 and $100, for three pictures in | 


oil colors painted in the United States by 
American citizens under thirty-five years 
of age, (Academicians will not compete 
for these prizes); The Altman Prize of 
$1,000 for a landscape painted by an Amer- 
ican-born citizen; The Altman Prize of 
$500 for a landscape painted by an Ameri- 
can-born citizen; The Isaac N. Maynard 
Prize of $20 for the best portrait in the 
exhibition; The Saltus Medal for Merit to 
be awarded for a work of art, either in 
painting or sculpture (all work eligible for 
this prize); The Ellin P. Speyer Memorial 
Prize of $300 to be awarded a painting or 
piece of sculpture portraying an act of 
humaneness towards animals, or a paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture of animals; The 
Adolph and Clara Obrig Prize of $400 for a 
painting in oil by an American artist. 

The Jury of Selection will include the 
following members: Jonas Lie, N. A., 
Chairman; W. Granville-Smith, N. A., 
Secretary; Charles Bittinger, A. N. A., Ed- 
win H. Blashfield, N. A., A. Stirling Calder, 
N. A., John F. Carlson, N. A., Cyrus Dal- 
lin, N. A., Ulric H. Ellerhusen, A. N. A.,, 
Walter Farndon, A. N. A., Gertrude Fiske, 
N. A., John Folinsbee, N. <A., August 
Franzen, N. A., William J. Glackens, 
A. N. A., Albert L. Groil, N. A., Felicie 
Waldo Howell, A. N. A., Isidore Konti, 
N. A., Harry Leith-Ross, A. N. A., DeWitt 
M. Lockman, N. A., Jean MacLane, N. A., 
Herman Dudley Murphy, A. N. A., Hobart 
Nichols, N A., VanDearing Perrine, N. A., 
Henry R. Poore, A. N. A., Leopold Seyffert, 
N. A., William J. Whittemore, A. N. A., 
Ezra Winter, N. A., Charles H. Woodbury, 
N. A., Cullen Yates, N. A. 

The Hanging Committee will include the 
following members: George Elmer Browne, 
N. A., Jonas Lie, N. A., John Gregory, 
aA. mM. A. 


The Jury of Awards will include the fol- | 
lowing members: Painters — Wayman 


Adams, N. A., Louis Betts, N. A., Roy 
Brown, N. A., Ivan G. Olinsky, N. A., 
Chauncey Ryder, N. A.; Sculptors 
Chester Beach, N. A., Herman A. MacNeil, 
N. A., Frederick G. R. Roth, N. A. 


DOWNTOWN SHOW 
IS EXTENDED 


The excellent exhibition of Peggy 
Becon at the Downtown Gallery is be- 
ing extended until March 10. We regret 
that in our review which appeared last 
week, mention of the gallery at which 
the show is being held was accidently 
omitted. 


“LA BOHEMIENNE, 1879” 


Now on view at the Durand-Ruel Galleries in the exhibition of paintings by 

Great French Masters of the X1Xth century, organized by Paul Rosenberg 

and Durand-Ruel, for the benefit of the Children’s Aid Society and The 
French Hospital of New York. 


YALE. TO EXHIBIT 
ANCIENT MOSAICS 


NEW HAVEN.—At the occasion of 
the annual Alumni University Day, the 
Gallery of Fine Arts of Yale University 
will display among other recent acces- 
sions, a group of*important ancient 
mosaics. These mosaics have come to 
the University from the excavations 
which it has been conducting since 
1928 at Jerash, the Biblical Gerasa in 


Transjordania, in cooperation with the | 


American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search at Jerusalem. The most impor- 
tant single piece is a large panel about 
twenty feet in length and thirteen feet 
in height, depicting the ancient cities 
of Alexandria and Memphis. It was 
taken from a church built at Jerash in 
honor of Peter and Paul by Bishop 
Anastasius in the first half of the VIth 
century, where it formed part of the 
pavement of the nave. Beautifully 
done, in soft terra cottas and browns 
with a judicious admixture of blues 
and lavender, the panel shows the an- 
cient cities surrounded by high walls 
and appropriately set in a Nile land- 
scape. Aquatic plants enliven’ the 
shores of the river and lofty date- 
palms, heavy with fruits rise from its 
banks. Through the open city gates 
colonnaded streets are to be seen; 
above the walls and towers the roofs of 
important buildings, probably churches, 
appear, some domed, others conical or 
peaked in shape. At the left of the 
representation of Alexandria’ the 
Pharos, the famous lighthouse, one of 
the seven wonders of the ancient world, 
was originally depicted. Only its name, 
however, has been preserved intact. 

At the top of the panel, between the 
two cities, there is a Greek inscription 
in the usual bombastic style of the 
Vith century, which reads: “In sooth 
fair marvels doth every high priest 
bring to the folk that hold this city 


and land. Wherefore famed Anastasius, | 


who teacheth sure lore of God, builded 
a house to the foremost of the Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, for on them the Savior 
bestowed strength, with adornments of 
silver and stone richly dight.” Above 
the inscription an ornamented vase, 
encircled by grapevines, joins the panel 


The pavement from which this panel 





|order of hymn-singers, 
to other parts of the decorative scheme. | 








By RENOIR 


SILKS ACQUIRED 
BY METROPOLITAN 


In the textile department, the Metro- | 
politan has recently acquired four im- 
portant Lyon silks of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury, each of which may be associated 
with individuals connected with the in- 


dustry. One of the silks is the gift of H. 
A. Elsberg; the other three are pur- 


| chases, according to Mr. J. P. Phillips in | 


the February Bulletin. The earliest ex- 
ample is a richly brocaded polychrome 
silk of the very beginning of the cen- 
tury, which is of unusual interest since 
its design is attributed to Jean Revel. 
Next in the order of chronology is a 
large and very important fragment of 


|panier fleuri polychrome silk. It was 


designed by Philippe de Lasalle and 
was woven about 1770 at Lyon probably 


under the direction of Camille Pernon., ' 


The Metropolitan also possesses the 
cartoon from which this piece was 
woven, which enhances the interest of 
the purchase. The third silk, a frag- 
ment of a hanging including part of a 
border, is the gift of H. A. Elsberg. The 
delightful design in the style of Phi- 
lippe de Lasalle and belonging to the 
last decade of the XVIIIth century, 
shows a modification of Lasalle’s nat- 
uralistic style by late XVIIIth century 
classicism. The last silk, a complete 
wall panel, also from the end of the 
XVIIIth century, was designed by Jean 
Démosthene Dugourc, and reveals his 
characteristic neo-classic style of dec- 
oration. 


was taken originally presented in pic- 
ture form all of the important cities 
of the Orient, and thus rivals the fa- 
mous Madaba Map in importance as 


one of a small group of geographical | 
/mosaics. In its conception the panel 
|in the Yale Gallery of Fine Arts marks 
ithe transition from the older Hel- 
|lenistic architectural landscape to the 


representations of cities found in By- 


|zantine illuminated manuscripts and 
| bas-reliefs. 

Among the other mosaics in the} 
group now on exhibition is a chaste| 


and very effective section in carpet 
design, with terra cotta tesserae set in 


little groups against an ivory back-| 


ground, the whole enclosed with a 
linear border. This piece, inscribed “I 
am the delightful room of the second 
” is taken from 
the area adjacent to the church of St. 
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PAINFUL PLEASURES 


The 


the general public pays its homage to 


painful solemnity with which 


art has long been a source of wonder 
and no little concern to us. From the 
moment of entering the sacred pre- 
cincts of an art gallery, one is envel- 
oped in the hushed atmosphere of rev- 
erence, but it is, sadly enough, not that 
swift, spontaneous 
springs from an immediate and deep 
consciousness of a creative force. It is, 
moreover, not the quiet of restrained 


pleasure in surrounding beauties, 
neither is it the suppressed flutter of 
excitement in anticipation of delights 
in store. Unfortunately, the absence of 
ordinary low-toned conversation at art 
exhibitions almost always betokens a 
strained attempt on the part of the 
visitor to express his appreciation of 
art in what is considered the safest 
and most decorous manner. This dig- 
nified silence is paralleled by a con- 


reverence which | 


trol of facial expression of which the | 


repertoire consists of a slight narrow- 
ing of the eyes, a scarcely perceptible 


frown and a quite unconscious droop | 


of the mouth. Conversation, if any, is 
confined to an exchange of occasional 
comments on color, subject matter or 
other indisputable aspects of a work, 
and with these remarks comfortably 
disposed of, the discussion reaches an 
amiable and decidedly final 
sion. 


conclu- 


What causes this cloak of silence to 
fall upon a gallery is a complex mat- 
ter, we believe. Undoubtedly, the sub- 
dued indirect lighting, the usual drab 
wall covering and the thick piled car- 
pets are factors which contribute to 
the general air of repression. On the 
other hand, even when galleries spare 
neither effort nor expense in dispelling 
Victorian stuffiness, they achieve only 


partial success in making the exhibi- | 


tion truly enjoyable to the majority of 
visitors. They*can do no more than 
present good art in the happiest sur- 
roundings—the major share of the 
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“PREPARING A FEAST IN THE 


Included in the exhibition of Persian and Indian Miniature Paintings, forming the private collection of Dikran Khan 
Kelekian, on view at the Detroit Institute of Arts during February. 





burden rests, in the end, on the public 
and its commonly defensive attitude 
toward art. 

More crushing than any external 
milieu is the deeply rooted conviction 
that one is morally obligated to make 


profound observations upon works of | 


art on exhibition. The simple enjoy- 
ment of paintings and sculpture with 
a frank statement of the emotional and 
intellectual reasons for such enjoy- 
ment is considered too naive to be per- 
mitted in this grown-up world of so- 
phisticates. Equally so is 
abashed confession, following upon 
earnest effort, that what is presented 
is absolutely incomprehensible. Hence, 
the protective assumption of that pose 


of complete inner sympathy with the | 


aims of the artist and the implication 
that what is really felt lies too far be- 
low the surface to be profaned by ut- 
terance. What one honestly feels or 
thinks or even fails to experience is 
rarely spoken lest someone within 


hearing “who really knows something | 


about art” might hear and mock. Ab- 





the un-| 
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Durand-Ruel Show 
Free to All Artists 
During Last Week 


The exhibition of important 
paintings by great French mas- 
ters of the XIXth century, organ- 
ized for the benefit of the Chil- 


dren’s Aid Society and _ the 
French Hospital of New York by 
Paul Rosenberg and Durand- 


Ruel, and on view at the latter’s 
galleries, will be open to artists 
and students free of admission 
charge every morning next week 
from 9:30 to 12. This will pro- 
vide a welcome opportunity for 
the many these 
groups desirous of seeing the ex- 
hibition. 


members of 





| solute silence is an impenetrable ar- 
mor and much the safer retreat. 


A similar condition exists in mu- 
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grants 
would 


true satisfaction, and which 
whatever to the 
sum total of appreciation on the part 
of the What we hope to 


witness some day is that relaxed and 


add nothing 


spectators. 


receptive frame of mind on the part of 
art exhibition devotees, typical of the 
concertgoer, who settles comfortably 
in his seat, happily conscious that the 
time is reserved for undisturbed con- 
templation of an art he loves and that 
no one will 


profound or 


expect him to be clever, 
informative 


the performance is at an end. 


even when 


Brief Comments 


By John Erskine 
On Rivera Mural 


The following comments, selected 
from Mr. John Erskine’s broadcast 
over station WEAF on February 16, 


present an unbiased consideration of 
the conflicting opinions evoked by the 
destruction of the Rivera mural in 
Rockefeller Centre. We print them in 
these pages, through the courtesy of 
Mr. Erskine, for those of our readers 
who did not hear them over the radio: 

“The condition of the fine arts in 
New York has been made much livelier 
than usual by the row over the Rivera 
murals. We understood that Rivera’s 
picture was not acceptable because it 
contained a portrait of Lenin. The art- 
ist who was then engaged to do the 
work also got into trouble, but to a 
milder degree, because he wished to in- 
troduce the figure of Christ... . 

“T never could understand what this 
quarrel was all about. A mural paint- 
ing is primarily a decoration for a wall, 
and if a man’s face makes a good wall 
decoration, I don’t see why it shouldn't 
be used, no matter what his ideas were. 
Lenin’s face always seemed to me dec- 
orative and easily lending itself to a 
wall pattern. 

“If it’s ideas you want on the wall, 
and not pictorial decoration, you might 
as well cover the surface with texts. 
The lettering could be made in a dec- 
orative pattern, and the sentiments 
could be clear beyond question... . 

“The indignation of the artists over 
the destruction of a work of art re- 
minds us of the old dispute between 
painters and patrons as to who owns 
the work of art, even after the patron 


has paid for it. Painters, poets, and 
composers have a facile way of con- 
vincing themselves that their works 


belong to eternity, even though in this 
purely temporary world, some tempo- 
rary individual has put down for it 
some temporary but useful cash. At 
times the painters, poets, and com- 
posers are right; some of their works 
are immortal. And when a majority of 
the public agree about this, it is gen- 
erally felt that from that moment no 
individual has the right to destroy the 
object, but just when can one be sure 
of this immortality? Or should the 
painter be empowered to prevent the 
destruction of all his works, good or 
bad? 

“This is a matter of great importance 
to art. The ancient Greeks seem to 
have had some efficient way of smash- 


By BEHZAD ing up their inferior sculptures, though 


the fragments, I must confess, have 
in some case lasted all too well. It was 


probably a priceless blessing for Greek 
literature that so much of it was de- 
stroyed in the fire at Alexandria. We 
probably have the best, which by that 
time existed in numerous copies and 
selections. And we are spared the 
sight, which we must put up with in 
Shakespeare, of great poets in their 
occasional lesser moments. 

“Music, dancing, and acting are the 
most merciful of the arts, since they 
exist only during their performance, 
and the performance leaves no debris 
or sediment. You remember it if it 
was good; you forget it if it was bad. 
It’s harder to get rid of a book. In 
time, no doubt, the negligible volumes 
will be destroyed, but not fast enough. 
A bad picture, or unsuccessful statue, 
can be relegated to the garret or the 
cellar, but no cellar or garret is infinite, 
and since the future of art is doubtless 
long, the prospect is somewhat terrify- 
ing. It’s still worse when the sculpture 
is monumental, as in many a city 
square, and still worse when architec- 
ture is involved. It costs a lot to erase 


seums, but to much smaller degree. 
The museum public is a cross-section 
of the population—one hardly knows 
what brings a large share of the vis- 
itors within its vast 
reaches of corridors and balconies are 


conducive to 


walls—and the 
more expansive reac- 
tions, on the whole. Fortunately, too, 
the stage-whisper conversations of mu- 
seum guards, which echo and re-echo 
among the exhibits, awaken one to the 
essential prevalence of mundane con- 
cerns. 

We do not advocate such complete 
abandon of self-consciousness and re- 
serve as that displayed by a woman 
who swept into a room of Cezannes, 
gave one all-embracing glance at the | 
‘anvases on view, and departed in a 


whirl with the too audible comment, | # mistake when the mistake Is per 

“Thi 1 thi 2 ,» | haps fifty stories high, and of steel, 
+] x € é a! 2 " - 

~~ aes eee SS o me concrete, and granite. I’m not saying 

Neither would we welcome unduly | that Rivera’s painting was one of these 


loud conversation, heated argument or | errors which ought to be blotted out. 
|I don’t know. I’m merely wondering 
| what principle it is for which the paint- 
serve only to distract those relatively | ers are contending.” 


few fortunates to whom the exhibition | JOHN ERSKINE. 


general hustle and bustle, which would 
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‘One of the Youngest” 





Robert Brackman Exchanges 
Phantasy of Russian Theater 
For Role of An Academician 
In the United States 


By Ricuarp BEER 


He goes into his past mostly with a 


grin, declining to be romantic even 
over a career as a child actor in old 
Russia. That began, as nearly as he 
can recollect, about seven years after 


his birth in Odessa on September 25th, 
1896. 

It seems that there was a troupe of 
ehildren, none of them over the age of 
thirteen, which traveled through South 
Russia, with such places as Kiev and 
Ekaterinsberg for high spots, playing 
dramatized versions of ‘Cinderella,’ 
“The Sleeping Beauty” and other fairy 
tales. A woman with an untranslateable 
name guided the destiny of the troupe 
and Russian equivalent of the 
Gerry Society provided tutors for the 


some 


young actors. 
Robert Brackman’s impressions of 
that period are naturally rather indis- 
tinct, but he can remember one paralyz- 
ing case of stage-fright connected with 
his first appearance and another occa- 
sion when he wept publicly. That had 
to do with a bowl of candy and his 
obedience to instructions. 
this bowl of 
candy around and we weren't supposed 
to take any. That didn’t matter in re- 
hearsals because it fake. But the 
it was some kind 
of court scene and I was playing a Chi- | 
king—the candy was real. Well, 
I didn’t take any, but the other kids 
did, and when I looked around and 
saw them all chewing—I don’t know. I 
I broke out 


“You see, they passed 


was 
night of the show 


nese 


was so disappointed that 
crying. 

He has a gift for expressive gesture 
which he by honestly, for 
his father was a successful light opera 


comes 


singer in Russia, and there was a gen- 
erous streak of talent in the family. 

“They all drew except me. I wasn't | 
allowed to draw, but I used to watch 
over their shoulders.” And that, until 
he reached the United States, was the 
extent of his early training in art. 

He left the theatre and Russia in the 
year 1907 and made his first American | 
appearance, without any stage-fright, 
at Publie School No. 86, New York City. 
He spoke only Russian and a little 
French and German, but he knew what | 
to do when he was confronted with a} 


column of figures chalked on a black- 
board. He added them up faster than} 
any boy of eleven should and notified | 
the teacher through an interpreter | 
that in Russia such problems were con- 
sidered kindergarten work. He gradu-| 





ated from that school three years later, 
still somewhat handicapped in the mat- 
ter of English, but otherwise perfectly 
able to take care of himself. 

He demonstrated that ability during 
the next two years. “I went to the 
Francisco Ferrer School. George Bel- 
lows and Robert Henri were teaching 
there, but—’’ Mr. Brackman shakes his 
head—“you had to watch your step in 
that place. All sorts of funny people 
hung around there and you could hear 
some pretty radical things if you lis- 
tened.”’ 

That wasn’t strange, seeing that the 
school was founded in memory of 
Spain’s great radical leader and was 
conducted along what, before the war, 


“SELF PORTRAIT” 


were considered radical lines in the 
United States. Which is to say 
Will Durant appeared there and social- 
istic papers ran articles commending 
the school’s methods of instruction. 
But all that didn’t concern a fifteen 
year old boy who didn’t speak very 
good English and who was just begin- 
ning to realize that he was cut out for 
a painter. He spent most of his time 


trying to understand what Robert 
Henri was talking about. 
“He’d come along, you know, and 


he’d look at my sketch and then he'd 
look up at the ceiling and begin to lec- 





that | 


ture me. I never knew half that he} 
was saying. He used too many big) 
words. But Bellows,—he'’d take the 


pencil away from me and say, ‘Look. 
That’s an arm and this is how you 
draw it. See?’ I could understand him.” 

Then Mr. Brackman laughs and 
swings across the room to get another 
cigarette. He laughs often and he has 
a surplus of physical energy that 
doesn’t allow him to sit still for more 
than a few moments at a stretch. He 
does most of his talking on his feet 
and he talks always to the point. 

“After I got through at the Ferrer 
School I went to work for a fashion 
company as a lithographer. I was with 
them a long time as assistant art di- 
rector and then as director.” 

That job lasted for eight years, down 
to 1923, and there were six more years 


By ROBERT BRACKMAN 


after that when he paid his way by 
part-time work in various photo-en- 
graving houses. Meanwhile he wasn’t | 
neglecting his art. 

In 1919 he was attending life classes | 
under Leon Kroll at the National Acad- | 
emy of Design. In 1920 he studied 
sculpture and architecture at 
Beaux Arts, and then returned to the} 


| Galleries, and then, in 


the| fights and wrestling 


13 


'KELEKIAN SHOW 


the National Academy exhibition. 
1925 he was ready for his first 
man show of eighteen paintings at the 
Mileh Galleries. From 1926 
1928 he exhibited with the 
1929, he went 
to work under changed conditions. 
The financial problem that had kept 
him anchored to New York was solved 
with the help of a man who saw his 


By 


promise, and he spent that whole year | 
Connecticut, painting new | 


at Mystic, 
things. When he came back in 1930 
he brought with him a collection of 
fifteen canvases, figures, portraits and 
landscapes, which went on exhibition 
at the Macbeth Gallery. 


He speaks of that now as his “big 
show,” for it established him solidly 


in the front rank of younger artists. | 


That same year, you may observe, he 
began to teach a class in portrait paint- 


jing at the Art Students’ League, and | 


two years later he had the privilege of 
writing “‘A. N. A.” after his name. It 
gratifies him to remember, however, 
that well before the date of the Mac- 
beth show, a pastel he had sent out to 
the Ninth International Exhibition in 


Chicago won the first prize. 


He enumerates the rest of his dis- 
tinctions in a business-like manner. | 


There are two of his pictures in the 
Brooklyn Museum, one in the Rhode 
Island Museum, one in the Connecticut 


| College of Agriculture and a fifth that | 
| has somehow found its way as far west | 
Forty of | 


as the Museum of Honolulu. 


| the Connecticut Academy in 1932 and | 
Clark Prize | 


also won the Thomas B. 
at the National 
year. 
show of drawings at Macbeth’s in 1933 


Academy the same 


|and the pictures that he has exhibited 


at the Grand Central Galleries since 
1930. 


It seems a good deal for a man this | 
accomplished, 
and he did it by sticking sanely to the | 


side of forty to have 


middle of the road while his contempo- 


raries went branching off up exciting | 


byways with grand-sounding names of 
Gallic origin. 


best elements of the new and the old 
schools, and as a result he is reckoned 
today as a sound painter with pro- 


| gressive ideas. 


How does he paint? The 
comes back instantly in his usual busi- 
ness-like manner. “I never use a pre- 


|liminary sketch for figures, landscape 
I suit the subject to} 


or anything else. 
my ideas, and build the picture direct 
from the palette with color.” 
That settles that, but at the 
question he grins widely and marches 
across the room for a final cigarette. 


“Well, when I relax I go to the other | 
extreme—clear away from painting. I} 


go to Madison Square Garden to prize- 


matches. And 
sometimes I like to see a good burlesque 


National Academy for two years in the | show—for the color.” 


mural class of Ivan Olinsky. In 1922 he 
considered his schooling complete and | 
rented his first studio. Thereafter he 
divided his days between painting and 


the necessary work that supported it, | 
and the record of his years proves that | 


he must have labored consistently. 


In 1924 he hung his first picture in| 


There are advantages, apparently, 
to starting life as a child actor in old 
Russia. You may, in the course of a 
few years, become one of the youngest 
members of the American 


can be done, you might, to quote Al 
Smith, have a look at the record. 


Delay Is Anticipated In the Completion of the Henry Clay Frick Museum 


Unforeseen obstacles 
tions of the Henry Clay Frick mansion 
in New York and in the building of a 
new library to adjoin it have necessi- 
tated the postponement of the opening 
of the art collection, willed by Mr. 
Frick to the public, until the Fall, or 
possibly, until next year, we learn from 
an account in a recent The 
New York Times. Further details of 
the report are reprinted below: 

“No effort is being spared to make 
of the former residence and the addi- 
tional new structure a setting worthy 
of the notable Frick collection and a 
distinct addition to New York architec- 
ture. The work is being done as rapidly 
as possible, Dr. Frederick Mortimer 
Clapp, organizing director of the collec- 
tion, said yesterday, but ‘things of 
beauty cannot be created in a hurry.’ 

“The last official statement by the 


issue of 


in the altera-® 


trustees of the collection was issued 
more than a year ago. Then it was esti- 
mated that the necessary alterations 
could be completed in time to open the 
gallery last Fall, but a number of unex- 
pected factors caused delay. 

“Although Mr. Frick bequeathed his 
residence and art collection to the pub- 
lic on his death in 1919, they were re- 
served in his will for the enjoyment of 
Mrs. Frick until her death. She died in 
October, 1931. After an interval of re- 
spect during which the house was left 
undisturbed, the trustees of the cor- 
poration formed to take over the be- 
quest, with an additional operating en- 
dowment of $15,000,000, proceeded in 
accordance with the mission formu- 
lated by Mr. Frick of establishing and 
maintaining a gallery of art and en- 
couraging and developing the study of 
the fine arts and of advancing the gen- 
eral knowledge of kindred subjects.’ 

“All the alterations in the original 


residence and the new construction 
under way have been planned with the 
idea of providing for future develop- 
ment of the institution, Dr. Clapp ex- 
plained yesterday. The domestic sec- | 
tions of the residence, although not of 
immediate use for Museum purposes, 
are being altered, nevertheless, for fu- 
ture needs. 

“Similar foresight was necessary in 
the planning of the art reference li- 
brary, which contains now some 
200,000 photographs of paintings and 
sculpture and ultimately will have 
500,000. In this collection the photo- 
graphs are accompanied with as much 
data about each object as it has been 
possible to assemble. 

“This collection has been housed at 
6 and 8 East Seventy-first street, but a 
new building had to be planned to 


|take care of expansion. Two adjoining 


residences at 10 and 12 East Seventy- 
first street were acquired and the new 


} done. When 


six-story and pent house building is 
under construction. 

“A complicating factor has been the 
necessity of keeping the present li- 
brary open as a working institution 
during the construction of the new 
library. The foundations of the present 
building had to be adjusted to the new 
construction. The initial pits sunk 
were found not actually to 
reached bed rock and further excava- 
tion had to be carried out, which in- 
volved complicated shoring up of the 
foundations of the residence itself. 

“Much further construction is to be 
the new library is com- 
pleted the present library will be torn 
down and replaced by a new structure 
containing an auditorium and a new 
gallery. A former open court at the 
rear of the residence is also to be en- 
closed. John Russell Pope, designer of 
many important buildings, is archi- 
tect.” 


one- | 


| one hundred and one pieces forms the 
through 
Babcock | 


That’s about all, except for a} 


He has worked steadily | 
| toward a style that would combine the 


answer | 


next | 


National | 
Academy. And if you doubt whether it | 


have | 


SEEN IN DETROIT 


DETROIT.—The Institute of Arts 
has just concluded a showing of an im- 
portant group of Persian and Indian 
miniature paintings. The exhibition of 


vrivate collection acquired over a pe- 
riod of forty years by Dikran Khan 


| Kelekian and is notable for the large 


number of wash drawings and ensem- 
bles, in addition to the completed mini- 
atures which it contains. 

The Timurid, Abbasid, Safavid and 
other important epochs as well-as the 
Akbar period in the Indian school are 
| represented, the latter including four 
paintings from the same manuscript. 


Another recent exhibition of etch- 
ings, lithographs and block prints in- 
cluded prints by Braque, Derain, Dufy, 
| Dufresne, Cezanne, Laurencin, Maillol, 
Matisse, Picasso, Rouault, 
|} and others. 





Segonzac 


CPP PPPS PPP I PPP O LODO PO DOO OOOO OOOOS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


PPIPILPLOLPDPIDIOOP LO DODDODCOOOOOO) 


62, Rue Pierre Charron 
Paris 8e. 
16th February, 1934 


Dear Mr. Frankel: 


his paintings and a hundred of his 
pastel portraits have gone into pri-| 
| vate collections. He took a prize at | 


Please accept my best thanks for the 
sumptuous review you have published 
|of my book. 


In his review Dr. Frankfurter states 
that my book is “the most important 
contribution to the literature of Italian 
| Paintings in America of the last dec- 
ade.” This is saying a great deal, and I 
Shall be glad if you will tender my 
thanks to Dr. Frankfurter. 


On the other hand, Dr. Frankfurter 


is shocked by the title Italian Paint- 


ings in America, instead of Some Ital- 
ian Paintings in America. 


I published in my book nearly 650 
pictures with 614 illustrations. I think 
you will agree that for “some paint- 
ings” this is rather too numerous. 


I do not consider that Jtalian Paint- 
ings in America signifies “all the Ital- 
|ian paintings existing in America.” A 
| choice was necessary. My choice can 
naturally be discussed. I understand 
| perfectly well the surprise of Dr. 
| Frankfurter at finding therein no 
painting of the Walters Gallery in 
Baltimore, as well as none of the Ring- 
ling Gallery of Sarasota. I would point 
| out that in 1929 I asked Mr. Walters 
for many photographs of his pictures. 
In 1932 I repeated my request to the 
Committee of the Museum; I only re- 
|ceived the photographs during 1933 
when, unfortunately, the printing of 
my book was entirely completed. 


In 1932, through the kind interme- 
| diary of Mr. Steinmeyer, I asked Mr. 
Ringling for permission to visit his 


Museum, but I received no answer 
whatsoever. 





In the “introduction” to my work, I 
| pointed eut that I encountered many 
difficulties such as these. This explana- 
| tion, I am sure you will agree, places 
the question of my good will beyond 
criticism. 


No doubt many other omissions are 
voluntary. In this Dr. Frankfurter is 
not convinced that I am always right. 
A curator of a great American Museum 
told me that what he appreciated most 
lin my work were my exclusions. Only 

the progress of historical knowledge 
| may decide in the future who is right. 
| To this the review you have published 
|is a real contribution, and I beg to 
| thank both you and Dr. Frankfurter. 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) LIONELLO VENTURI. 





x 
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COMING AUCTIONS 





AMERICAN-ANDERSON 
GALLERIES 


MARKLE FURNISHINGS 


Now on Exhiibtion 
Sale, March 7,8,9 


A collection of furniture and decora- 
tions, the property of the late John 
Markle, now on view at the American- 
Anderson Galleries, will be dispersed 
by order of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, on the afternoons of March 7, 8 
and 9. A feature of the sale are three 
Louis XIV Aubusson tapestries depict- 
ing exploits of Alexander the Great. 
These are late XVIIth century ex- 
amples, and, while cataloged separate- 
ly, are also suitable for use as a set. 
The subjects are “The Wars of Alex- 
ander,” “Alexander and the Family of 
Darius” and “The Triumph of Alex- 
ander.” 


In a group of paintings appears “Girl 


in White,” by Bouguereau, which 
comes from Arthur Tooth & Sons, 
London, and is signed and dated 
“1891.” Signed “Ridgway Knight, | 


Paris,” is a charming composition en- 
titled “Girl Picking Flowers.” There 
are several examples of the work of 
Ashton Knight, all French subjects. 
Martin Rico’s “Venetian Canal Scene” 
comes from M. Knoedler & Co., New 
York. An interesting pastel by L’Her- 
mitte, “Vieux Quartier,” is signed. 
There are also French and Italian 
XIXth century watercolors and paint- | 
ings on porcelain, mezzotints in color 
and etchings. 


The art objects have a considerable 
range and include Japanese carved 
ivories, portrait miniatures, bronze an- 
imal groups and busts, silver bibelots 
and Tiffany glass lamps. Among the 
decorative bronzes appear examples by | 
contemporaries such as the Italian, 
Mario Rutelli, and XIXth century | 
French works by Georges Saulo, Al- 
bert Ernest Carrier, Henri Emile Tro- 
doux and Jules Moigniez. A Sevres 
bisque porcelain bust of Marie An- | 
toinette, after Jean Antoine Houdon, | 
and two Louis Philippe Sevres deco- | 
rated porcelain and bronze doré vases, 
signed “E. Roy,” are also of interest. 

Rugs comprise not only Oriental 
weaves but the now very popular ani- 
mal rugs. A Savonnerie style hand- 
tufted wool carpet of Second Empire 
design is particularly attractive, and 
there is a Louis Philippe Savonnerie 
carpet, patterned with a floral lattice 
centering a sunburst and garlands of | 
flowers. The furniture is mainly in} 
the French XVIIIth century taste. A | 
group of XIXth century French pieces | 
includes a Louis Philippe bronze doré 
and kingwood pedestal table mounted 
with Sevres porcelain miniatures of 
famous French court beauties and a 
Louis XV tulipwood marqueterie petit 
bombé commode. A_ bronze-mounted 








ebonized vitrine enriched with painted | the Skeleton in Armor, for which Thomas 


plaques adorned with mythological | 
motives is Viennese of the XIXth cen- 








' 
tury. 





The Art News 


ONE OF A PAIR OF IMPORTANT CHIPPENDALE SIDE CHAIRS 


AMERICAN, CIRCA 1750-60 


These fine specimens, which are comparable to chairs on view at the exhibition 

of New York furniture at the Metropolitan Museum and definitely attributed 

to New York cabinet makers, were sold at the auction of early American fur- 

niture which took place at the Sith Street Auction Galleries on February 17. 

The chairs were formerly in the possession of Albert Floyd Jones of Cold 
Springs, N. Y. 


cloths; decorative silver and 


Philadelphia; table glassware 


| porcelain; round out this catalog. 


McCORMICK LIBRARY 
























the sale of 


Telephone: Whitehall 5056 













“CHRISTIES” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
(Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods) 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIES has been world renowned. They have 
had the privil e of selling, in their Great Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of 
Works of Art which have been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to consult them regarding 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAWINGS & 
ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINENTAL & ORI- 
ENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRY, CARPETS, BRONZES, 
MINIATURES, SNUFF BOXES & OBJECTS OF 
VERTU, SILVER & JEWELS 
The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 
and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 
For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS, 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES AND RELICS 


the commission is Twelve and a half per cent 


The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well be borne in mind by 
those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIES 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 
From whom full Particulars and Advice can be had on enquiry 


Telegrams: “‘Christiart, Piccy, London” 


Draperies and hangings; linens, 
‘including embroidered and lace table- 
table 
silver, including items by Tiffany and 
Theodore B. Starr, New York City, and | ers, Mrs. 
Caldwell, and Bailey, Banks & Biddle, 
and | $20,592. 


ROGERS ET AL. 


RUGS 


Harold Winthrop 
Maloney and 


Gwendolyn 


the dispersal are listed below: 
71—Khorassan ‘animal 
circa 1800; M. V. 
(agt.) 
76—Persian carpet of Joshagan de- 


carpet— 
Horgan, 


American-Anderson Galleries.—The dis- Ses Oe < Ee MOE. be cereece 57% 
persal of the library of the late Mrs. 77—Kashan silk palace carpet; B. 
Rockefeller McCormick, by order of the eh ~ SIG be 5 05.00 5.0.0.0-0 0-4 650 
Chicago Title and Trust Company, ex- i sen len — ~— 
ecutor, held on February 23, realized a | a ge We coe al S 
grand total of $20,199. The highest single | Kendall Lorre » ee Om 1.000 
price in the sale was krought by the orig- ee a ee es “ce ia 

}inal manuscript of Longfellow’s Saga of | 114—Polonaise gold -and - silver- 
woven silk rug; H. S. Me- 
Madigan paid $1,100. The collection of | Cutcheon ....-.ee seers scenes 600 
Doves bindings, number 84 to 204 in the | 133—Kirman millefleurs carpet; M. 
catalog, were sold for $4,202. | ee 5 Oe ee sabe a dace as 6 500 


American-Anderson Galleries.—The sale 
of Qriental rugs, textiles, pottery and min- 
| iatures, the property of Sydney M. Rog- 
Buck, Mrs. 
other owners, 
| held on February 24, realized a total of 
The principal prices obtained in 





Established over 
one hundred years 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Fine Art Auctioneers 
In addition to 
regular sales of 
Antique Furniture, Porcelain, 


Objects of Art, Old Silver, 
Jewellery, Old & Modern 
Pictures, Engravings, Textiles, 


Books & MSS. or 


hold special sales of 


AMERICAN 
and other ETHNOGRAPHY 


OLD ITALIAN VIOLINS 
and other instruments 


RARE POSTAGE STAMPS 
in their historical 
REYNOLDS GALLERIES 
47 LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON 


Formerly the Home of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 







































































RAINS AUCTION ROOMS 


CHINA, SILVER AND 
FURNITURE 


On Exhibition, March 4 
Sale, March 7,8, 9 


The Rains Auction Rooms will place 
on view tomorrow afternoon a fine col- 
lection of old English china, principal- 
ly of the XVIIIth century, Georgian 
silver and Sheffield plate, XVIIIth cen- 
tury English and early American fur- 
niture. 

The china comprises a wide variety 
of desirable items, including Lowe- 
stoft, Staffordshire, Sunderland, Chel- 
sea, Rockingham, Worcester, Spode, 
Crown Derby and other important 
makes of porcelain. The collection con- 
sists of desirable dessert services, tea 
sets, portions of dinner sets, jugs and 
numerous individual items of decora- 
tive value and interest to the collector. 

Georgian silver and Sheffield em- 
braces distinctive articles of both utili- 
tarian and decorative value and in- 
cludes a group of rare early items and 
a number of faithful modern reproduc- 
tions in sterling silver and Sheffield 
plated ware. Of considerable impor- 
tance among the early silver items is 
a George I tea caddy made by John 
Newton in London, 1739; an important 
two-handled cup of the same period 
made in Dublin in 1715; an extremely 
rare Queen Anne plain cup made by 
Nathaniel Locke in London in 1704; an 
important Queen Anne silver coffee pot 


}all day 


Saturday, March 3, 1934 


with a side handle made by P. Rolleg 
in London in 1711 and a silver gilt 
cake plate also made during Queen 
Anne’s reign by John Goode in Lon. 
don, 1702. Many of the important Geor. 
gian silversmiths are represented in 
the collection, including Crespin Fuller, 
George Smith, John Emes, the Bate 
mans, Thomas Robbins, Robert Hen. 
nell, Thomas Hanan, Matthew Boul. 
ton. Included in the silver group are 
several early American examples of 
the middle of the XVIIIth century; 
outstanding among which is a plain 
mug made by Thomas Revere’in Bog. 
ton about 1788, a cream jug made by 
William Homes, also of Boston, about 
1739 and a silver ladle made by Ben- 
jamin Halstead in 1764. In connection 
with the latter an amusing item ap- 
peared in the New York Gazette of that 
period, which read as follows: “Andrew 
Boune warns the publick to beware of 
one B. Halstead, who was apprenticed 
to him, as a dangerous character who 
had bitten him with no reason.” Hal. 
stead worked in Maiden Lane until 
1805. 

The furniture comprises mainly 
pieces of XVIIIth century English pe. 
riod and design and a select group of 
early American examples also of the 
XVIIIth century. Included among them 
are dining tables and chairs, cabinets, 
writing desks, secretary bookcases, 
coffee tables, needlepoint chairs and 
love seats, mirrors, bureaus, card 
tables and other occasional pieces for 
tasteful decoration. 

All the articles remain on exhibition 
Monday and Tuesday, from 
9 A. M. to 6 P. M. and the collections 
will be dispersed on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, March 7, 8 and 9, at 


12 P. M. 














EXHIBITION AND SALE 
The Noted 


EDWIN D. KRENN 


COLLECTION 


CHINESE ART 


OF 


Removed from his Chicago residence for immediate disposal 


OVER 700 OBJECTS 


including: 
The important Wood & Bronze Sculptures dating from the T'ang 
to the Ming Dynasty; fine Imperial Jades; Rock-Crystals; 
Rose-Quartz; Amber and Ivory Carvings 


A rare opportunity to obtain fine examples at 


unusually 


low prices 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES 
600 Madison Avenue, New York 








ZBOROWSKI 


26 RUE DE SEINE 


PARIS 


Cezanne, Renoir, Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, Soutine, Ebiche, 
Th. Debains, Richard, Kisling, Beron, and others 


460 Park Avenue 


New York 


Northwest Corner 57th Street 








VALENTINE GALLERY 


69 East 57th St., New York 


12 Rue Godot de Mauroy, Paris 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 
BRAQUE, CEZANNE, DERAIN, RAOUL DUFY, LURCAT 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO, RENOIR, 
DOUANIER ROUSSEAU 
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“PORTRAIT OF 


By PIERRE ROY 


Painted by the artist for the French Line. 


Recent French Line Advertising 
Utilizes Typical Canvases 
Of Three Modern Painters 


As Interesting Experiment 


Three French painters who are well 
known in both European and American 
art circles, but who have not previous 
ly accepted commercial commissions, 
are each represented by a painting ina 
new series done for the French Line 
advertising. The most popular of these 
artists is Marie Laurencin, who cap 
tured the art world many years ago by 
her typically Parisian insistence upon 
the grace and mystery of the eternal 
feminine, expressed in an idiom that 


Was peculiarly her own. The second of 


the group, Pierre Roy, became known | 


to the New York art world through his 


exhibition at the Brummer Gallery last | 


winter of canvases in which everyday 
objects were painted with meticulous 
surrealist regard. Madame Halicka, 
who with Marie Laurencin is included 
in the permanent collection of the 
Barnes Foundation, attains unusual 
effects by the use of appliqued mate- 
rials on a wooden panel, in the “mon- 
tage’’ technique. 

Since the French Line in the Ile de 
France was the first of the great steam- 
ship companies to secure the services 
of distinguished decorators in the mod- 
ern style, it is equally fitting that they 
should be the first to sponsor this im- 
portant innovation in the advertising 
field. France as a nation has always 
supported and valued the achievements 
of her artists more than 
country, and, naturally 


any 


enough, the 


French Line has been a pioneer in real. | 


izing that art, and not prettified real- 


ism, constitutes the next step in mod-| 
Pierre Roy’s contri- | 


ern advertising. 
bution to the series is symbolic of the 
famous wines and vineyards of France 
and in its carefully balanced composi- 
tion exerts a far greater attraction for 
the eye than the outworn scenes of 
merry peasants pressing the grapes, 
which had become the favorite formula 
in this field. Parisian chic in its more 
obvious manifestations has also figured 
in advertising illustrations, which in 
less sophisticated days used to spell 
the lure of the Grands Boulevards and 
the great couturiers to American tour- 
ists. But now, Marie Laurencin’s lady 
with a fan suggests to our more Cap- 


other | 





prefer 


tious tastes a world of luxurious femi- 
ninity that is more compelling to the 
imagination than the 
mere fashion. 


stereotypes of 


In the case of the painting by Ma- 
dame Halicka one is attracted by that 
infinite ingenuity in artistic detail, 
which is so characteristic of the French 
in all their aesthetic projects. The 
base of the painting is a wooden panel 
upon which pigment is applied for the 
faces and hands of the human figures, 
while the background, clothing and ac- 
cessories are actual materials or arti- 
cles mounted upon the panel. 

Taken a whole, the the 
French Line of work by three 
artists is in itself a significant indica- 
tion that the development of advertis- 


as use by 


these 


ing art is not to be hampered by con- 
fining it within any particular group of 
artists or to any 
nique. 


standardized tech- 
In America many publications 
have of recent years made very intelli- 
gent use of the finest modern photogra- 
phy in their but color 
piates still go to strictly commercial 
artists who have a certain flair for se- 
ductive line and color. 


advertising, 


However, a re- 
cent vote registered the interesting fact 
that the general public has come to 
photographic illustrations to 
original commercial art. 


The moral is 
clear—the photograph is triumphant in | 
the field of realism and the public no 
longer finds great appeal in the out- 
worn idiom of the clever illustrator. 
From the point of view of effective 
propaganda 
this 
possibilities. 


for modern French art, 


innovation also tremendous 
The average American | 
business man is, as we all know, a de- | 
voted admirer of 


ing pages, 


has 


attractive advertis- 
often scanning their 


tents to the exclusion of fiction. 


con- 
Fur- | 
thermore, all that wins a place in an | 
effective advertising layout commands 
his respect and attention, though he 
could scarcely be dragged to an art ex- | 
hibition. The barrier that stands be- 
tween modern art and the average cit- 
izen is primarily its aura of strange- 
ness and unfamiliarity combined with 
a resistance to all that does not savor 
of familiar verisimilitudes. 


MONTAGE 





The use of | 
decorative modern painting in adver-! done with a feeling for 
tising should do much to break down signs of mass and shadow. 
these resistances, which have already | Turning to the French Line adver- 
been somewhat lessened by the ex-| tisement for factual information con- 


tensive use of modernistic display win-| cerning a trip abroad, such citizens are 


dows in some of our leading New York | bound to give at least a puzzled atten- 


department stores and by photography ‘tion to the accompanying color plates 





unusual de-| 
| scious mind. The first feeling of slight 
bewilderment and desire for the con- 
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A LADY” 


Painted by the artist for the French Line. 





By HALICKA 


Created by the artist for the French Line. 


and to register them in the subcon- 


ventional picturesque enticements to 
travel, is certain to yield, we believe 
to a respectful scrutiny of the art it- 
self. Certainly in this country, it is 








By MARIE LAURENCIN 





advertising art alone that reaches the 
large general public, and its standards 


|} are bound to be powerful arbiters of 


public taste. We have admittedly in 
this field been nourished upon a clever 
realism,- based upon a strong stimula- 


tion of the senses, but completely dead- 
| ening to the imagination. The French 


have always realized the need of mak- 
ing an appeal to imagination and wit; 
have realized, that in the long run, the 
aesthetic instincts of man are stronger 
than his purely utilitarian responses. 
The recent termination of the P. W. 


| A. P. relief projects and the continued 
| state of financial pressure still felt by 


so many of our leading American art- 
ists makes this new advertising venture 
of particular significance. The aes- 
thetic ban that has been placed upon 


| advertising dates, after all, from an 


earlier era of sternly factual represen- 
tation of commercial wares. Both mod- 
ern advertising writing and illustration 


| have progressed far since this benight- 


ed era, but it is the French, as usual, 
who are the path-finders. Here such 
publications as Fortune and The New 


Yorker have been especially active in 
setting new and livelier standards in 
advertising art, but it has been the 
adept innovator rather than the easel 
nainter who has been sponsored. 

It is, of course, far more romantic to 
paint murals than to allow one’s ease} 
paintings to be reproduced as aédver- 
‘isements. France, however, has too 
much concern for her public edifices to 
allow them to be casually given over to 
the mercies of artists who are temper- 
amentally limited to small scale work. 
And her artists, with the typical Gallic 
sense of realism, are not too proud to 
allow their easel paintings to be repro- 
duced as advertisements. In America, 
however, we are a little snobbish and 
more conventional. 

The Municipal Art Show, which 
opened this week at Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, should bring before a very large 
vublic the work of practically all con- 
temporary artists of every camp. This 
official sponsorship and the interest 
which is likely to be aroused in con- 
‘emporary art may perhaps be a first 
step in bringing about a more perma- 
nent solution of the economic prob- 
lems of many of the exhibitors. With 
our usual readiness to accept new ideas 
it is highly possible that some of Amer- 
ica’s leading advertising men are al- 
ready eager to emulate the enterprise 
of France. Certainly the French Line 
is to be congratulated upon this pioneer 
step, which will bring modern art be- 
fore a far larger audience than is ever 
possible through gallery exhibitions 
and which is also certain to create a 
new standard of taste and selection in 
advertising all over the world, 
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EXHIBITIONS 
IN NEW YORK 
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PAUL KLEINSCHMIDT 


FREDERICK J. WAUGH 


Grand Central Galleries 
Fifth Avenue Branch 


In an exhibit revolving about a 
theme, a certain atmospheric pressure, 
psychological and not physical, is nec- 
essary. The nautical frame of mind is 
not one with which the ordinary per- 
son is endowed unless one happens to 
be the type who tenaciously clings to 
his opera glasses on the roof of a 
|Riverside apartment or maliciously 
| substitutes steering gadgets for light- 
ing cords on his wife’s favorite Sat- 
suma lamp. Therefore, the former 
Union Club headquarters have trans- 
formed the idyllic grace and comfort 
of their spacious entrance into a more 
suitable robust setting for maritime 
paintings. So successfully has this 
been performed that the flagged inte- 
|vior at once prepares us for the more 
rugged crashings of the sea, just as the 
fragile sculptural pieces previously 
heralded the cultured art of renowned 
| members. Once inside, models of whal- 
ing ships and transatlantic liners, not 
to omit ship lanterns, a compass, an 
octant and a bubble sextant, further 
the seaman’s outlook. 

Mr. Waugh has skirted the New Eng 
land coast for his material and to this 
subject matter he has added his skill] 
as an interpreter of Nature. For here 
is Nature, rude and unleashed, tearing 
|} apart the swelling surface of the 
ocean into defiant waves. At times she 
|}may be seen hurling white-capped 
monsters about a seething sea. At 
other intervals, she may cause gigantic 
rocks to serve as buffers to these furi- 
ous sea beasts who breathe out foam 
and spray as furious retort to granite 
strongholds. Then again, Nature may 
be calm and with a moonlight wand 
transform stormy distemper into a 
peaceful quietude which sleeps in 
serenity under a sweetened sky. In 
fact, there is no mood or shade of feel- 


Lilienfeld Galleries 

It was twenty years ago that Mr 
Lilienfeld introduced Nolde, one of 
the greatest of the German expression- 
ist group, to a prejudiced public. It 
also took less than twenty years for 
the same public to realize that Emil 
Nolde was not one of those superficial 
disciples of the “cult of the ugly,” but 
one who, along with Max Pechstein, 
Franz Marc and Marc Chagall, had sin 
cerely pursued his inner visions and 
given them persona] interpretation. 
Respect is due Mr. Lilienfeld for his 
just recognition and consideration of | 
Paul Kleinschmidt, who, excepting for 
a showing at Chicago, has never been | 
presented in America. 

One critic has thus described the 
modern art movement in Germany: 


“Our contacts with nature—the facts 
of the visible world—for creative pur- 
poses are more important than any | 
amount of learning or _ traditional | 
knowledge. Given a gehutne, insight | 
into the world of every-day experience, | 
it is possible for the artist to dispense | 
with all old forms and to create di- | 
rectly, trusting to the pull of such im- | 





“APPLES IN A PLATE” 
pulses as follow his sensations.” It is | Included in the retrospective of the artist's paintings at the Wildenstein Galleries. 


By BONNARD 











easy to see how Paul Kleinschmidt | 
may fit into this code. Unlike many | 


d cont be } irel }tant. From the noble profundities of | 
pseudo-expressionists, he is entirely | nature and the inspired meanings in a 


VYilch Galleries, Stephen Etnier has al-| haps the porch of a “Telegraph Office” 
7 | ways been one of the most promising. | is the generating point of action from 
sincere. Firstly, he can draw and if| woman’s face which are present in the | Without attempting to gain the public | which an interesting perspective flows. 
distortion gives doubts to the casual | j mpressionist paintings of earlier|eye by superficial renditions in the | Again, an unusual perspective may be 
observer a careful study of one of his | years, included in this exhibit for com- | modern vein, without being conserva- | taken from a street corner or the door- 
tremendous feminine figures will re-| ,arative reasons, he has turned to the | tive to the point of academism and|way of a restaurant whose awning 
veal the statuesqueness and structural | +piyia), Take, for instance, “At the| without resort to madly brilliant |frames the vista in a charming pat- 
















form of almost all of them. Secondly, | ppeatre,” One can hardly believe that | pranks in pigment, this artist has suc- 
he can design, a fact evident in the al-| any spiritual susceptibility responded | ceeded in making himself well-known 
most flatly decorative approach to the | ¢) the fleshiness of the neck, the deep | not only to those who frequent the 
“Path in Forest” and in the modern | crevice between the breasts and the | galleries of New York but to inhabi- 
constructivist “Bridge in Ulm.” Third-| rouged cheeks although this is ex-|tants of other metropolises. A few of 
ly, there is but little fault to be found tremely good in painting. With talent | the canvases will perhaps be familiar, 
with his handling of pigment, which is| such as his and more response to|in particular the sophisticated “Cock- 
personal and exuberant. themes of greater significance, Paul | tail Hour.” 

However, the artist's major difficul-| Kleinschmidt may prove eventually to| One who enjoys variety of subject 





tern. One of the most 


ingenious of 


these compositions occurs in “From a 


Bermuda Window.” Half of the canvas 
is devoted to gray dwellings and ob- 


structing brown eaves which suddenly 


give way to a splendid burst of color 
seen on the opposite street. Felicitous 
painting of the trees in the background 
and the animated color contrasting 


ing which Mr. Waugh has not been 
able to keep intact with all the me- 
chanics of pigment and canvas. 
Captain A. B. Randall, commodore 
of the United States Fleet and captain 
of the Leviathan; Captain George 
Fried, noted for his brilliant rescues 
at sea, and about forty other noted 
sea captains flying American flags, in- 
cluding six old sailing ship masters 













ty is one which haunts three-quarters | be an artist who is creative as well as 
of the expressionist school—he has | “expressive.”—J. S. 
nothing new to say—since the mes- 
sage of this group has already been | 
voiced either by colleagues or by the 


ancestors of modern art. Instead of | 


matter will remark that the artist’s | with the glum bareness make this a 
|frequent use of the street scene be-, most successful work. However, there 
comes monotonous. However, if one | are others of extreme vitality, among 
will examine these “Main Street” epi- | which are “Gas-Water” and a still life. 
'sodes, whether of Georgetown or But it is primarily upon encountering 

, -” 4 Charleston, one will find such variety | “Waterfront, Bermuda,” that his vir- 
delving deeply into “the heart of | Milch Galleries of design that he will be forced to con- | tues both as a decorator, and as a reti- 
things,” he has responded to the ma-| Among the American artists who/ clude that an original mind has avoid-| cent but vital colorist, are at once re- 
terial and we might say, the unimpor-| have recently been sponsored by the|ed the hazards of formula rut. Per-| vealed.—J. S. 


from Provincetown, Mass., as well as 
Captain Bob Bartlett (Commander 
Peary’s famous polar expedition cap- 
tain), and Joan Lowell of sea story 
fame, serve as patrons of the exhibi- 
tion.—J. S. 


STEPHEN ETNIER 





(Continued on page 20) 
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Rare Furniture 
And Silver Appear 
In Nowak Auction 
While ieeseinei avail- 


able American furniture 
which constitutes the greater 


is not yet 
on the early 
portion 
of the fine private collection of Arthur 
M. Nowak of New York City which | 
will go on exhibition at the American- | 
Anderson Galleries on March 10, 
to its sale on March 17, 
English furniture 
to include 
interest to 


prior 
the group of 
early 
known 
treme 
field. 
An important George III mahogany 
break-front bookcase by Gillow of Lan- 


and silver is 
of ex- 
that 


some items 


collectors in 


caster, a well proportioned and digni- 
fied piece in four 
beautifully 
standing 


fashioned of 
an 


parts, 
figured wood, is 
piece in the furniture. Ac- 
cording to MacQuoid and Edwards’ 
The Dictionary of English Furniture, 
the firm of Gillow was established by 
Robert Gillow, who settled in Lancas- 
ter in 1695 and was made a freeman of 
the borough in 1728. 
niture in 
XVIIIth 


out- 


this collection is 


century mahogany. Of the 


The English fur- | 
mainly | 


early part of the century are a George | 


I carved mahogany 
sturdy proportions, 
its fine cabriole legs, 
carved William Kent 

placed at about 1730. A magnifi- 
cabinet with pediment carved 
similarly to this latter piece is in the 
Duke of Marlborough’s collection. In 
the English Chippendale is a charm- 
ing carved pie-crust table, with circu- 
lar tilting top having the beautifully 
molded edge carved in a series of ogee 
curves, which Mr. Nowak obtained 
from Charles Woolsey Lyon. Two fine 
matching carved mahogany armchairs 
covered in wool and silk verdure tap 


corner 
and a finely 


case, 
cent 


chair of | 


| 


distinguished by | 


secretary-book- | 


| James 


estry of the period also appear among | 


the English Chippendale pieces. These 
came from the collection of Mrs. H. 


|W. Watts’ Old English Silver, 
| Which illustrates a similar dish, 


E. Huntington, dispersed at the Ander- | 


son Galleries in 1926. An exceedingly 
graceful Hepplewhite mahogany sofa, 
placed at about 1780, is another fea- 
ture of the furniture. 


The English silver, with representa- 


tive pieces ranging from Charles I to | 


George III, is distinguished by an ex- 
tremely rare and important Charles I 


| plain polished silver except for a coat- 
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See $5 
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“LE JARDIN DE MANET A VERSAILLES, 1881” 


Included in the exhibition of important paintings by Great French Masters of the XIXth century, organized by Paul 
Rosenberg and Durand-Ruel and now on view in the latter’s galleries, for the benefit of the Children’s 


repoussé gilded silver 
liam Maundy, London, 1631, possibly 
designed for a berry or sweetmeat 
dish. Four marks are stamped on the 
reverse of this shallow circular bowl, 
just below the rim. (See Sir Charles 
Jackson’s English Goldsmiths 
and Their Marks, London, 1921, and 
plate 41, 
dated 
1633, called a sweetmeat dish.) The 
Nowak dish was illustrated and de- 
seribed in The International Studio of 
April, 1928. 

Also rare and important is a Queen 
Anne two-handled cup with cover, by 
Simon Pantin, London, 1709. It is of 


dish, by Wil- 


of-arms engraved on one side bearing 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES 


EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTINGS BY 


RICHARD EDERHEIMER 


Until March 17th 


578 MADISON AVENUE 


Neew York 


CORNER 57th STREET 








and The French Hospital of New York. 


the motto “Deo et Patri.” Four 
are stamped to the left of the 
and on the rim of the cover. The mak- 
er’s mark, “P A,” appears in a shaped 
shield with peacock above. Mr. Nowak 
obtained this important piece from 
Tiffany aud Co., New York. A pair of 
exceedingly rare Queen Anne silver 
tapersticks, by Lewis Mettayer (7), 
London, 1711, are from the collection 
of Sir George Holford, 
shire, while a beautifully 
graceful Queen Anne 
dled cup, the work of 
London, 1712, 
catalog. 

A set of three George I silver casters 
by Richard Williams, London, 1715-16, 


marks 
handle 


Gloucester- 
made and 
silver two-han- 
Seth Lofthouse, 


also appears in the 


THE 


FINE ART SOCIETY 


Estd. 1876 


FINE ETCHINGS 
by 
OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS 


148 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


CABLE: FINART, LONDON 
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C.T. LOO & CO. 


48 Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
559 Fifth Ave., New York 
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have tops delicately pierced in quatre- 
foil pattern and capped with baluster 


by eet 
map seey: all ee | 


17 


1757 and 1766; a 
George III silver salvers, the work of 
Edward Capper, London, 1768-69; a 
George III engraved silver tea service, 
|the work of London silversmiths, 1798, 
| 1799 and 1809, which was obtained by 
| Mr. Nowak from the collection of Lady 
| Arthur Cameron, Oxford, and a George 
Ill engraved silver two-handled tray 
by William Bell (?), London, 1805. 


pair of very fine 
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American-Anderson Galleries 
80 East 57th Street 


| Mareh 7, 8, 9 


A collection of furniture and 
decorations, property of the late John 
Markle, sold by order of the Bankers 


Trust Company. Now on exhibition. 


| Mareh 7, 8 9%—Libraries of Dr. H. N. 
Fraser of Brooklyn and Mrs. F. V 


V. Clapp 
of Auburndale, Mass., to be sold by their 
order with the 


property of other col- 
lectors. Now on exhibition. 

Rains Auction Rooms, Ine, 
3 East 58rd Street 


| March 7, 8, 9—Collection of old English 
china, Georgian silver and Sheffield plate. 
XVIlIith century English and early 
American furniture. On exhibition, 
March 4. 


‘WORKS ACQUIRED 
| BY METROPOLITAN 


The 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has 


recently purchased the Taos 
| Pueblo Indian head, Albert Lujan, in 
|bronze by George Winslow, through 
the Grand Central Art Galleries. Mr. 
Winslow has concentrated on the vari- 
}ous types of American Indian from 
the time that he first turned to art and 
{his plan is to execute a sculptured 
| group composed of heads, torsos and 
figures, which will represent fairly the 


By MANET 


Aid Society 


domed cover and ends ‘thumb A second purchase recently effected 
pieces. by the Metropolitan Museum is that of 

The group of George II silver is like-| a winter landscape done by Herbert 
wise interesting. Here appears a very | Meyer. This painting, bought from the 


rare silver candle snuffer tray by Paul 
Lamerie, 


cake 
don, 


basket by Edward Wakelin, 
1754; 
of varying 
Abercromby, 


Ane | Macbeth Gallery where the artist held 
Lon-|@ one man show during December, 
several small silver waiters | shows a ridge of the Teconic Range of 


London, 1734; a very 


diameter, two by Robert | the Green Mountains with typical New 
London, 1739-40, and one | England cottages and young deer in 
by John Robinson, London, 1746; and|the foreground. Mr. Meyer’s work is 


a very rare engraved silver tea caddy. 
Later 
handsome 


John 





|also represented in the Whitney Mu- 
|seum of American Art and in the Addi- 
son Gallery of American Art in An- 
dover, Mass. 


Georgian silver 
matching 


Hyatt and T. 


includes four 
candlesticks, by 
Semore, London, 
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| Municipal Show 
| Of American Art 
Opens to Public 


(Continued from page 3) 


‘of their work, the “five thousand linear 
feet” of art being immensely enlivened 
for the visitor by such ‘uxtapositions 
'as Gus Mager's “Siberian Heavyweight 
Wrestler” trying to escape from the 
| vicinity of Ettore Caser’s clasped nudes 
| shivering on the brink of a pool in his 


stylized treatment of the little girl's 


white 
on 


balanced 
Brook's 


collar and red hat, 
a wall with Alexander 
“Blondy,” ably holds its own. 

I repeat: 
one to make the spirits rise at the 
prospect of American art. Of course if 
you analyze each work and the oppor- 
tunity to do so is one not to be missed, 
you find that many of the moderns are 
painting with the eye and the head 
divorced from the centers of feeling 
just as much as are the academicians, 
allowing for the differences inherent 
in the modern idiom. Being of this gen- 
eration I prefer paintings of pots and 
pans and every day scenes, even at 
their most descriptive, to the idealized 
landscapes and foamy portraits of the 
good old tradition. The lack in many 
cases of anatomical knowledge and 
mechanically achieved space relations 
is not always compensated by a real 
understanding of the forces that con- 
trol modern organization and formal 
distortion, while aesthetic feeling is as 
rare today as it has been in the past. 

The first official emergence of Amer- 
ican art is not, however, the place for 
destructive criticism, however valua- 
able it may be at times. It is much 
more to the point to distinguish those 
works which do possess in greater or 
less degree that rare thing, aesthetic 
quality. First, let us consider the acad- 
emicians. Those who have not visited 
the National Academy for some time 
will be somewhat amazed at how much 
of the traditional subject matter and 
technique has survived the Great War, 
the French invasion and apparently, 
even the New Deal. A good deal of the 
works shown are the product of the 
last year, although you would hardly 
be aware of this were it not for the 
labels, so that here one does not have 
to worry about chronology. There are, 
however, some exceptions. “Curly” by 
George de Forest Brush has already 
been signaled out for its masterly exe- 
cution, while Hilda Belcher’s water- 
color of “Winifred” should not be 
missed. A real distinction and effort at 
abstraction is felt in the portrayal of 
the latter’s little girl, surmounted by 
a border of Persian design, in which 
the painting of the animals is infinite- 
ly suggestive of the life characteristic 
of Eastern art. The whole is reminis- 
cent of Renoir in its warmth of treat- 
ment, but unfortunately the black in 
the middle ground does nothing to re- 
lieve the over-richness of the effect. In 
the same gallery, “Gloucester Dock” 
by Hobart Nichols, N. A., reveals a 
masterly use of light and command of 
texture, at the same time imbued with 
real animation. 

Just where to place Eilshemius as to 
school is hard to decide. As an artist, 
however, his position is likely to be- 
come more and more secure. His “Ark- 
ville, Catskill, N. Y.” of 1891 shows a 
marvelous control of his watercolor— 
a medium apt to receive in this coun- 
try similar treatment to that accorded 
French jokes in Germany. He renders 
with the utmost clarity and sensitivity 
of brushstroke the growth of nature, 
unseen but deeply sensed in the quiet- 
ness of an early spring day. “Evening 





on the whole gained by intermingling | 


“Summer Evening.” Nor is the con-| 
trast always humorous. “Curly,” by | 
George de Forest Brush, with its 


ringlets and the beautiful painting of | 


the general impression is 
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“ST. FRANCIS” 
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By ALFEO FAGGI 


Included in the First Municipal Art Exhibition, now on view at Rockefeller 
Center. 


Hour,” executed in oil by the same art- 
ist, seems thin in comparison and not 
up to the level of his finest work. 

Elsie Driggs, not often seen around 
the galleries, is discovered in an excel- 
lent panel entitled “Horses,” hung at a 
place where no one can miss it. This 
artist here shows a command of move- 


ment rarely found in our contemporary | 


with a} 
| Stuart 


art, her horses being drawn 
swiftness and life reminiscent of Sung 
painting, while the rhythmic interplay 
of line unites the action rendered hori- 
zontally as in a handscroll. 

One of the most beautiful bits of 
painting is the “Still Life’ by William 
Meyerowitz, in which the bare econ- 
omy of light-toned wash suggests the 
very essence of the aesthetic pleasure 
to be won from fruit and leaves in a 
white bowl. The same artist’s ‘“‘New 
England Landscape” has a feeling for 
nature conveyed with an equal sub- 
tlety, while a 1929 water color of Marin 


presents his reactions to the Mexican | 


scene with his accustomed mastery of 
the medium. A surprise is, however, 
afforded by Edward Biberman, whose 


large panel entitled “Indians Return” | 
in the main forum puts up strong com- 


petition to Thomas Benton's ‘Bootleg- 
gers.” Apparently Biberman’s work re- 
quires more room for its proper appre- 
ciation than is afforded by the average 


gallery. At any rate, this mural panel} 


shows a fine feeling for, and mastery 
of, space relationships, reinforced by 
strong color harmonies and unusual 
sentiment (used in the complimentary 


2 Park Avenue,” on the other hand, 
shows a purely mechanical and empty 


‘in interest in comparison with the be- 
fore mentioned large work. 

Of the two Kuniyoshi oils, his small 
“Red Cow” registers the intensity re- 
lieved by humor that is characteristic 
of his finest work, while the always ef- 
fective play of Wood Gaylor is seen at 
its best in the “Firemen’s Ball” of 





sense). The watercolor entitled “From | 


spatial arrangement, entirely lacking | 





1931, painted against a green back- 
ground reminiscent of an Italian prim- 
itive. Florine Stettheimer, designer of 
the captivating for the Stein- 
Thompson opera, contributes an origi- 
nal accent to the show with her “To 
the Memory of P. T. Barnum,” of 1924, 
characterized by striking color har- 
monies which she has made her own. 
Marguerite Zorach, Peggy Bacon, 
Davis, Marsden Hartley and 
Louis Bouché, among others, stand out 
in virtue of their quality of originality, 
while Frank di Gioia, who had such a 
successful show recently at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery, more than holds 
his own in the competition which 
comes from all sides. Oscar Bluemner’s 
“Self-Portrait,” nailed against a pillar 
among an oddly assorted company of 
academicians, shrieks at all comers in 
strange contrast to the more just word 
picture which appeared in last week’s 
Arr News. Some more adequate indica- 
tion of the subtlety and distinction 
which accompanies the undoubted 
power of this artist’s finest work is con- 
tained in the little water color, “May 
Night,” to be seen in the galleries on 
the other side of the sculpture court. 
If all the artists cannot be said to 
be represented by their best work, it 
is certainly no one’s fault except their 
own; but it is especially disappointing 


sets 


|to find among this number such good 


painters as Arnold Friedman and 
Emile Branchard. It would not seem 
possible that the author of “Flushing 
Bay” had also painted the delightful 
landscapes which we know, albeit the 
“Polo” lithograph recalls the excel- 
lent rendering in oil of the same sub- 
ject. Nor would we connect the ‘“Win- 
ter” of Branchard in the present ex- 
hibition with the creator of the land- 
scapes of infinite depth and feeling 
such as one saw on display recently 
at Montross. Another cause for regret 
is the absence of any Canadé, although 


| he is listed among those who were to 


contribute. 

Stefan Hirsch, represented by the re- 
cent “Matador,” executed in oil and 
tempera, and “Fixing the Roof,” in 
watercolor, maintains his great power 
of draughtsmanship, strong color har- 
monization and command of spatial re- 
lations, and it seems we must not look 


| Pewter.” 


| second 


| without 
| Kimon 


|crayon and small “Nude” 


|I was fortunate 
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for any increase of emotion and aban- 
donment of the stylization that arrests 
the movement which is only lacking to 
make his art highly significant. ‘“Mar- 
ket Day” of Josef Foshko, should not 
be missed, if only for the sense of joy 
which is released in the play of color 
creating movement wherever the light 
penetrates. Perhaps a less ambitious 
composition would permit the artist to 
better maintain this life throughout 
the whole organization. 

Coming to two artists whose work is 
more often characterized by excellence 
of technique than aesthetic feeling, I 
was immensely struck by the tinted 
drawing of “Two Children” by Leon 
Kroll and Luigi Lucioni’s “Pears With 
The first mentioned work is 
marked by sensitive line and effec- 
tive elimination of unnecessary detail, 
while the rendering of textures in the 
is amazing, albeit the back- 
ground lacks the loving care so prodi- 


}gally spent on the glass, silk handker- 


chief and pewter jug. 

I cannot leave the painting galleries, 
mentioning the “Spring” of 
Nicolaides, which, although 
sentimental in treatment and smack- 
ing strongly of Persian influence, is 
drawn in fine springing line of rare 


| quality, to which is added telling color 


accents. Another artist whose draw- 

ings reveal a rare knowledge of anato- 

my and unusual sensitivity is Jo Rollo, 

represented by a fine “Head” in conté 

in ink. 
SCULPTURE 

In a second tour of the sculpture hall, 


enough to have the 
company of a medical man who made 


|}a valuable contribution to the study. 





His knowledge of anatomy and im- 
patience of anything which was dead 
or did not transcend reality proved par- 
ticularly illuminating. Academic or 
modern, he did not care. Sonia Gordon 
Brown’s Picassoesque figures entitled 
“Toward a New World,” for instance, 
he had no use for. “I can show you 


| dozens of women from central Europe 
|exactly like that anytime you want to 


visit me at the hospital,” he said, add- 
ing at the same time that they were 


‘ marvellously true to life—a fact that 
would hardly have occurred to me in 


their connection. As to the standing 
nude by Harold Cash, I was told it 
was a perfect representation of a girl 
of about fifteen, true in every detail 
except the breasts, which would not be 
so much developed at that age. Antonio 
Salemme’s “Ginger’’ commanded his 
attention for the beauty of the mod- 
elling in the bust and the superior in- 
telligence of the woman’s face. The 
anatomical prize went, however, to Ar- 
thur Lee. “Here is a man who knows 


his anatomy. And what a woman. The 
Mother type. Her breasts will hold 
milk.” 


I had never been so intimate with 
sculptures before, and had we been in 
a museum we would have created great 
suspicion. In the monumental sculp- 
tures, the “Mother and Child” of Wil- 
liam Zorach and the “Babe Ruth” of 
Nakian, he had no interest, although 
these commanded a good deal of at- 
tention from the average visitor. 

The doctor’s real enthusiasm was 
only evoked by the “St. Francis’ of Al- 
feo Faggi—an outcome that took me en- 
tirely by surprise, although I myself 
had already decided it was the best 
thing in the exhibition. That a doctor 
should find it so too was however of 
interest, and I paid great attention to 
his reasons. “This man knows his 
anatomy too. He has been trained in 
Europe, where sculptors come to our 
classes and study with us. See the 
small shrunken face of the ascetic who 
has subdued his body to the dictates 
of the spirit. The small sharp knee 
and small foot—again characteristic. 
But here is a sculptor that knows, yet 
transcends nature—that imbues his 
bronze with a feeling that so courses 
through the whole figure as to quicken 
our own sense of life.”’” Mr. Berenson, 
I told him, would call this empathy. 
He was interested, but had never heard 
the word before. He was only a doc- 
tor, he said. 


I tried to show the doctor a small 
nude study in rose marble by Salvatore 
Bilotti, a beautiful bit of sculpture of 
infinitely sensitive line and glowing 
with life. But when we got upstairs it 
had been moved, whether by an art 
lover who proved too covetous to pos- 
sess or by the guards for safety, I do 
not know. As to Flannagan, I could 
only point to some medals—his sole 
contribution. The exhibition was clos- 
ing, and they turned us out. 

Thinking over the evening, I could 
only wish there were more doctors who 
could distinguish good art as well as 
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CARNEGIE STARTS | 
WORK ON ANNUAL. 


PITTSBURGH.—There will be a Car- | 
negie International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings next October in Pittsburgh, ac-| 
cording to the announcement made last | 


“BREAKING 
THROUGH THE 
CLOUDS” AND 


week by Homer Saint-Gaudens, Direc- | ‘MOONLIGHT 
tor of Fine Arts. The show will open at | By FREDERICK J. 
Pittsburgh on October 18 and continue | WAUGH 
through December 9, 1934. Later, the | , 


entire European section will be shown | 
at the Baltimore Museum of Art and| 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art. | 

The exhibition will be known offi- | 
cially us the “1934 International.” | 
Heretofore, the shows have been known | 
by the numerical order in which they | 
occurred, but as this led to some con- | 
fusion, the Trustees of the Carnegie | 
Institute directed that in the future the 
Internationals shall be known by the} 
years in which they take place. The} 
1934 display will be the thirty-second | 
in the history of the Institute. | will come from the United States and|ain, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 

There will be approximately three|two hundred and fifty from Europe.| Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
hundred and fifty paintings in the ex-| Thirteen nations will be represented | Austria, Norway, Sweden, Poland, Bel- 
hibition of which about one hundred! as follows: United States, Great Brit- gium, and Holland. The Soviet and 


Included in the artist's 

exhibition, now cur- 

rent at the Fifth Ave- 

nue Branch of the 

Grand Central Gal- 
leries. 








| 

| Austiian groups are an addition to the | $500 and a Popular Prize of $200 will 

nations included last year. again be offered, while the Garden Club 
A First Prize of $1,500, a Second|of Allegheny County will also present 

Prize of $1,000 and a Third Prize of' its annual award. 
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JANE WASEY 
DOMENICO MORTELLITO 


Montross Gallery 


An almost entire renovation of the 
Montross Gallery has resulted from the 
simultaneous exhibit of Jane Wasey 
and Domenico Mortellito. By means of 
impromptu mural seiting and lichting 
effects, the sculpture of th» former and 
the paintings of her co-exhibitor have 
been excellently presented. Miss Wasey, 
comparatively youthful in her field, 
has studied under three artists, of 
whom John Flannagan (reviewed in 
this column a few weeks ago), appears 
to have been the chief influence in her 
style. The same condensation of mate 
rial and a simplification of plane al- 
most bordering upon the abstract mark 
the majority of pieces which are to 
be seen here. Although the mediums 
range from wood through terra cotta, 
the most successful achievements are 


realized in the harder stones of granite | 


and fieldstone. “The 
Child,” whose simple 
reduced to fundamentals, is character- 
ized by an effective, if not entirely 
original design. By the very fact that 
it was carved from a piece of stone 
weighing more than eight thousand 
pounds, the work becomes interesting. 
It is, however, the smaller “Monumen- 
tal Group” of husband, wife and baby, 
which by virtue of its powerful union 
of figures, equally eloquent from the 
back and side, becomes the outstand- 
ing piece. All of the masculine pro- 
tectiveness and feminine dependence is 
adroitly summarized by the sweeping 
planes in which the entity is conceived. 
The “Head” is the most commendable 
of the smaller pieces, relying 
lighting for spirituality of expression. 

Domenico Mortellito, 
the lobby of the Newark School of Fine 
and Industrial Arts, carries his obvi- 
ously mural style over to the smaller 
canvases. His figures are, in the main, 
symbolic interpretations of 
preference to delineations of individu- 


Mother § and 


als. Monumental in design, sometimes | 


infringing upon the domain of Thomas 


Benton, the separation from architec- | 


ture is brought home only in the 


smaller paintings of children and the} 


amazing portrait of a cat. The mural, 
a fragrant of which is shown here as 
part of a memorial collaborative proj- 
ect, is undoubtedly his field of destined 
concentration.—J. S. 


RICHARD EDERHEIMER 


Newhouse Galleries 

Mr. Ederheimer, like many other 
lovers of art, has lost in the death of 
Hamilton Easter Field, a wise pilot as 
well as loyal friend. Urged by Field to 
paint, Mr. Ederheimer joined one of 
the latter’s summer classes in 1918 and 
after four weeks of sketching, so the 


catalog tells us, he painted the por-| 


trait of Kuniyoshi, included in the ex- 
hibition at the Newhouse Galleries. 
This early study of the Japanese 
painter, which was included in the art- 
ist’s one and only show at the Ander- 
son Galleries in 1920, is still my per- 
sonal preference in spite of a naturally 
small command of technique. Here the 
simplicity and directness, for which 
the artist is always striving, is most 
clearly realized, as well as a degree of 
psychological insight into character 
which is often lacking in contempo- 
rary portraiture. 

A certain facility of execution, has, 
as the artist himself realizes, loaded 


his art along the way of growth from 
within, presaged in his earliest can- 
vases. To obtain an excellent likeness 
is apparently so easy for Mr. Eder- 
heimer, that before he knows what has 


massiveness is | 


upon | 


Man in| 
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| the artist’s 
the scales against the development of 








HEAD IN GRANITE 
On view in the current exhibition of the artist’s sculpture at the Montross 
Gallery. 


happened the sitter is transferred to 
canvas. Thus, the facial mask, always 
adopted to some extent by the subject, 
has frequently not been penetrated so 
as to reveal the more eternal quali- 
ties of character. A love of rich mate- 
rial and warm colors has added to the 
artist’s difficulties, which the contin- 
ued counsel of a man like Field might 
well have smoothed for him. 
Among the sitters whom we 
nized were Alfred Stieglitz, 
Genthe, Adelaide Lawson, Eva Her- 
mann and Vital Benguiat—the latter 
represented by a strong portrait.—L. E. 


recog- 
Arnold 


HELEN HAAS 


Jacques Seligmann & Co. 

Whether in portraiture or in frag 
mental depictions of mythological or | 
Biblical subjects, Miss Haas retains 
the classic tradition. It is, however, 
the classicism of Rome rather than 
that of Greece which tinges her style. 
Put it is not an influence which gives | 
her sculptures a quality of direct imi- 
tation, for a certain worldliness and | 
sophistication marks them immediate- 
ly as personal creations. Among the | 
statuettes, the bronze ‘“‘Eumenides” is 
adroitly conceived. It makes tortuous 
use of the medium and by extensive 
hacking into varied planes portrays | 
the heated madness which must have 
pursued Orestes and others of ancient 
Greek sin. The tiny plaster “Sibyll” 
completely exemplifies the relaxed and 
contemplative serenity of the Classi- 
cists. 


The greater half of the exhibit is 
devoted to portraits in terra cotta, 
Dlaster and bronze. That of Captain 
Jefferson Davis Cohen illustrates fully 
insistence upon consider- 
able modeling which is very similar to 
that of an old Roman bust. A few have | 
been subjected to a color treatment 
which at times seems to sacrifice the 
aesthetic for the realistic. Among the 
subjects of these portraits are Colonel | 





Theodore 


| ist’s sixteen 


| not only ununited but 


| satisfaction, 
| vite proves that he not only has some: | 
| 


The Art NEws 


By JANE WASEY 


Roosevelt, Dr. 
Rodgers, Dorothy Gish, Mrs. John 
Knox Shaw, Michael Arlen and H. R. 
H. Tikarajah Paramjit Singh of Ka- 
parthala. One may also see masks in 
terra cotta of Senorita Louisa de 
Ceballos and Lula. There are a few | 
sculptural drawings to serve as sup- 
plementary information on the prelim 
inary procedures of the artist.—J. S. | 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
Frank K. M. Rehn Galleries 


While the Burchfield show was 
somewhat of a glorification of the} 
drab, this artist returns us to a more} 
glamorous world. An excellent color 
sense and knowledge of how to manip- 
ulate his paint marks each of the art- 
canvases. However, his | 
ability to compose does not equal his | 
color sensitivity. Indeed, he seems al- | 
most at a loss when confronted with 
problems in figure studies which in- | 
volve more than one subject. In “Do- 
mestic Scene” the three figures are 
actually unre- | 
lated to each other so that the splen- | 


| did drawing evidenced in this canvas 


falls upon already prejudiced eyes. | 
One might even criticize ee | 


from this standpoint, although it un- 
doubtedly has passages of unlimited | 


| lyrical expression which swiftly trans- | 


mit their poignancy. 
upon the smaller canvases and the 
solitary portraits for the greatest} 
since in these, Mangra- | 


Thus, one falls | 


thing to say but that he can say it well. 
“The Village Idiot” for all its terrify- | 
ing characterization and drawing 
stayed us for awhile, as did the| 
shrewdness and humor of the “Village 
Coquette.” However, even greater at- 
traction is guaranteed by a 
textures are 


adroitly com- 


-J. S. 
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canvas | 
modestly entitled, “Fish,” in which the 
| varying 
|pared and audacious reds and green | 
| furtively play about the silvery scales. 
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E. & A. SILBERMAN, « 
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(Adjoining American Art Association) 
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| Calendar of Exhibitions in 


Academy of 
Street 


Allied Arts, 349 West 86th 
Winter exhibition. 


Ackermann Galleries, 50 East 57th Street— 
Prints by contemporaries and old mas- 


ters. 


\merican Academy of Arts and Letters, 
Broadway at 155th Street—Paintings and 
drawings by George de Forest Brush, 
to May 1. 


imerican Folk Art Gallery, 118 West 13th 
street—Early American painting and 
craftwork. 


American Indian Art Gallery, 850 Lexing- 
ton Avenue Zuni Indian watercolor 
paintings and pottery, to March 12. 


Barbizon-Plaza Ho- 
Helen McAuslan, to 


in American Group, 
tel—Paintings by 
March 10. 


in American Place, 509 Madison Ave — 
Forty-tour selected paintings of Georgia 
O'Keeffe, 1915-1927, to March 27, 


(rden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue- Paint 
ings, art for the garden and furniture, 


Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street— 
Oils, watercolors and lithographs by 
Viola B. Wrigley, to March 10; composi- 
tions with birds, by Berta N. § 
sanguine drawings by Virginia Wood 
Goddard, paintings by Ashton Wilson, 
watercolors by Agnes 8S. Symmers, March 
5-17. 

Artists Gallery, Towers Hotel, Brooklyn— 
Decorative paintings and black and white 
pictures, to March 4, 


{sabella Barclay, Inc., 136 East 57th Street 


Fine antique furniture, textiles, wall 
papers and objects of art, 
John Becker, 520 Madison Avenue— 


Gouaches by Hans Arp. 


Belmont Galleries, 676 Madison Avenue— 
Primitives, old masters, period portraits. 


Brooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway— 
Pictorial photography by members of the 
Department of Photography of | the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
during March. 


Brummer Gallery, 55 East 57th Street— 
Sculpture in metal by Pablo Gargallo. 


Frans Buffa & Sons Gallery, 58 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by American and Eu- 
ropean artists, 


Calo Art Galleries, 624 Madison Avenue— 
Paintings of American and _ foreign 
schools. 


Carnegie Hall Art Gallery, 144 West 57th 
Street—Paintings by members of “‘Art- 
ists of Carnegie Hall, Inc.” ; Leroy Mac- 
Morris’ model for murals in Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art in Kansas City, to March 24. 


Caz-Delbo Galleries, Fifth Avenue at 49th 
street—Paintings by Corini, to March 14. 


Ralph M. Chait, 600 Madison Avenue— 
Chinese art collection of Edwin D. Krenn. 


Contempora New Art Circle, 509 Madi- 
son Avenue—Paintings by Arthur Dove, 
(through courtesy of An American 
Place), Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Max 
Weber, through March 


Contemporary Arts, 41 West 54th Street— 
Paintings by A. Harriton, paintings by 
boys from Taxco, Mexico, to March 10; 
paintings and drawings by Iskantor, 
March 5-24. 


Decorators’ Club, Squibb Building—Room 


schemes inspired by works of art, to 
March 17. 
Delphic Studios, 9 East Sith Street— 


Watercolors by Bessie Creighton and 


paintings by Will H. Stevens. 


Demotte, Ine., 25 East 78th Street—Rare 
Gothic art and tapestries. 


Deschamps Gallery, 415 Madison Avenue— 
Sporting prints by A. J. Munnings. 


Downtown Gallery, 118 West 18th Street— 
Recent paintings by Joseph Pollet, March 
6-24; pastels and prints by Peggy Bacon, 
to March 10. 


A. S. Drey, 680 Fifth Avenue—Paintings 
by old masters. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th Street 
Important loan exhibition of XIXth 
century French masterpieces for the ben- 
efit of the Children’s Aid Society and the 
French Hospital, organized by Paul 
Rosenberg and the Durand-Ruel Galler- 
ies, to March 10. 


Ehrich Galleries, 86 East 57th Street— 
Mrs. Ehrieh—Special exhibition of early 
American paintings by Earl, Stuart, Cop- 
ley and others; a new collection of an- 
tique English furniture and accessories. 


Eighth St. Gallery, 61 West 8th Street— 
Exhibition of watercolors by Nathaniel 
Dirk, to March 27. 

Empire Galleries, 620 Fifth Avenue—Paint- 
ings of horses and sporting subjects by 
Edward Herbert Miner, to March 10. 


Etcetera, 71 East 57th Street—Pastel draw- 
ings by Hattie MacCurdy, to March 6. 


Ferargil Galleries, 68 Fast 57th Street— 
Exhibition, ‘Roosters’; exhibition of 
drawings by Mahonri Young, to March 11, 


The Fifteen Gallery, 87 West 57th Street— 
Paintings by American artists. 


French & Co., Inc., 210 East 57th Street— 
Permanent exhibition of antique tapes- 


tries, textiles, furniture, works of art, 
paneled rooms. 


Gallery of Living Art, 100 Washington 
Square EFast—Permanent exhibition of 
progressive XXth century artists. 


Gallery, 144 West 18th Street 


y Paintings 
by Waldo Peirce, to March 10. 


Briggs, | 








Jean Gause Gallery, 4 East 58rd Street— 
Exhibition of fashion drawings and illus- 
trations by Jane Miller, to March 9. 


(ioldschmidt Galleries, 730 Fifth Avenue— 
Old paintings and works of art. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, 6th Floor, 
Grand Central Terminal—Group showing 
of prints, lithographs and woodcuts, to 
March 31. 


(irand Central Galleries, Fifth Avenue 
Branch, Union Club Bldg.—Paintings of 
the sea by Frederick J. Waugh, through 
March 17; “Birds, Boughs, Blossoms,” 
by Jessie Arms Botke, March 5-17. 


Marie Harriman Gallery, 61 
Street—Paintings by Georges 
March 5-April 7. 


East 57th 
Popazoff, 


Harlow, MeDonald Co., 667 Fifth Avenue— 
Fine engravings and prints. 


Jacob Hirsch, Antiquities and Numismat- 
ies, Ine., 30 West 57th Street—Fine works 
of art, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Mediae- 
val and Renaissance. 


Kelekian, 598 Madison 
Kgyptian, Persian, 
antique art. 


Avenue 
Assyrian and 


Rare 
othe) 


Kennedy 
Recent 
Me I sey 


Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue— 
watercolor drawings by James 
; drawings by Julius Komjati. 


Keppel Galleries, 16 East 57th 
Lithographs and drawings by 
Bellows; exhibition of prints. 


Street— 
George 


King Hooper Mansion Galleries, Fuller 
Bldg., 41 East 57th Street—Exhibition of 
early American furniture and decora 
tions, including two portraits by John 
Singleton Copley of Mr. & Mrs. Joseph 
Hooper. 


Kleemann Thorman, 88 East 57th Street— 
tecent paintings by Albert Sterner. 


Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street— 
Ninth Annual Exhibition of Engravings 
and Woodcuts of the XVth and XVIth 
Centuries, to March 10. 


Kraushaur Galleries, 


680 Fifth Avenue— 
Paintings by 


American artists, 


Kuhne Galleries, 59 East 57th Street—Ex 
hibition of modern art in the home: 
paintings, sculpture, lithographs, prints 
modern rooms and furnishings in co- 
operation with the Downtown Galleries 


John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th Street— 
Paintings by old masters. 


Julien Levy Gallery, 602 Madison Avenue 
Paintings by Mare Pepper, beginning 
March 6; “Candid Camera’ by Remie 
Lohse, to March 5. 


Lillenfeld Galleries, Ine.. 21 
Street—Paintings by 
March 17. 


East 57th 
Kleinschmidt, to 


Little Gallery, 18 East 57th Street--Hand 
wrought silver, decorative pottery, jew- 
elry, by distinguished craftsmen. 


Macbeth Gallery, 15-19 East 57th Street— 
Retrospective exhibition by C. K. Chat- 
terton, miscellaneous show of drawings 
to March 12. “New York is Like This,” 
by J. W. Golinkin to March 12. 


Pierre Matisse Gallery. 
East 57th Street 
Dufy, March 6-31. 


Fuller tide., 51 
Watercolors by Raoul 


Metropolitan Galleries, 780 Fifth Avenue— 
Works of Rare Old Masters. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82nd St. and 
Fifth Ave.—Loan exhibition of New York 
State furniture, to April 22; Fahnestock 
collection of laces and Blacque collection 
of textiles, through June 3; Three Hun- 
dred Years of Landscape Prints; display 


of XIXth century lace shawls, through 
April 1, 
Mileh Galleries, 108 West 57th Street— 


Paintings by Stephen Etnier, to March 17. 


Midtown Galleries, 559 Fifth Avenue— 
Watercolors of Mexico by Edward Valen- 
tine, through March 10. 


Montross Gallery, 785 Fifth Avenne— 
Sculpture by Jane Wasey, paintings by 
Domenico Mortellito, to March 10. 


Morton Galleries, 180 West 47th 
Paintings by Doris Rosenthal, 
5 paintings by 


Street— 
to March 
5; recent Joseph Hauser, 

March 5-19. 

Museum of the City of New 
Avenue at 104th Street—Costumes worn 
at the Prince of Wales Ball, 1860; the 
History of Central Park, 1852-1933; Tal- 
ly-ho coach; a Caleche of 1895; ““Vanish- 
ing New York.” photographs of frame 
houses on Manhattan Island in 1932 


York, Fifth 


Museum of Modern 
Machine art, March 7-April 16. 


National Arts Club, 15 Gramerey Park— 
Memorial exhibition of work by 
former members. 





Newark Museum, N. J.—Modern American 
oils and watercolors ; Netsuke ; Arms and 
Armor from the Age of Chivalry to the 
XTXth century; The Design in Sculpture. 
Closed Mondays and holidays. 


New School for Social Research. && West 
12th Street—Photographs by 
Abbott and Thomas L. Phillips, through 
March 15. 


New York Historical Society, 4 W. 77th 
Street—Exhibition of American minia- 
tures and cabinet portraits, representing 
well known artists and subjects. 


New York Public Library, Central Bide.— 
Wood engravings by Henry Wolf, week- 
days to April 10; drawings for prints, in 
Print Room, to March 31; exhibition of 


Art, 11 West 58rd St.— | 


eight | 


Berenice | 


The Art News 


New York 


illuminated mss. in the 
tion; recent additions to 
lection closed Sundays). 


Spencer collec- 
the print col- 


New York Publie Library, Park 
Branch, 66 Leroy Street—Metropolitan 
Museum's traveling exhibition of “China 
and Japan: An Exhibition of Far East- 
ern Art,”’ to March 18. 


Hudson 


New York Publie Library, George Bruce 
Branch, 518 West 125th Street—Metro- 
politan Museum’s traveling exhibition of 
“Arms, Armor, Textiles and Costume 
Dolls, 1492-1776," to April 1. 


Newhouse Galleries, 578 Madison 
Paintings by Richard Ederheimer, to 
March 17. 

Arthur U. Newton, 4 East 


56th 
Paintings by old masters. 


Street— 


frank Partridge, Ine., 6 West 
Fine old English 
and needlework 


56th Street 
furniture, porcelain 


fieorgette Passedoit Gatlery, 485 Madison 
Avenue---Drawings and watercolors of 
contemporary French artists, to March 7. 


Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth 
ings by Peppino Mangravite, to March 18. 


Reinhardt Galleries, 730 
laintings by old and 
sculpture 


Fifth 


modern 


Avenue— 
masters ; 


Rockefeller Center Forum, 80 Rockefeller 
Plaza—Municipal Art Show. 





Rosenbach Co., 15-17 Mast Sist Street— 
Rare furniture, paintings, tapestries and 
objets d'art. 


Schultheis Galleries, 142 Fulton Street— 
Paintings and art objects 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison 
Fine prints and 
paintings, 


Avenue— 
watercolors; marine 


Scott & Fowles, Squib Building, Fifth 
Avenue and 58th Strest—XVIIIth cen- 
tury English paintings and modern draw- 
ings. 


Messrs. Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., Ine., 
11 East 52nd Street—Rare tapestries, old 
masters, antique furniture, sculpture and 
objets d'art. 


Jueques Seligmann Galleries, 3 Fast 
Street—Sculpture by Helen 
March 10. 


bist 
Haas, to 


Kk. & A, Silberman Gallery, 82-34 East 57th 
Street—Paintings by old masters. 


W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue—Four 
modern rooms designed by Lucien Rollin; 
five renascent modern rooms by W & J 
Sloane. 





Marie Sterner, 9 East 57th Street—Paint- 
ings by Anita Venier Alexander, begin- 


ning March 5. 


University Settlement, Eldridge and Riv- 
ington Streets — Metropolitan Museum's 
traveling exhibition «o° “Ancient 
Its Life and Art,” to April 15. 


Valentine Gallery of Modern Art, 69 East 
57th Street—Paintings by modern French 
masters. 


Vernay Galleries, 19 East 54th Street— 
XVIIIth century English furniture, 
porcelain, silver and paneled rooms. 


Place—American 
tributed to Goddard, 
mour, McIntire and others. 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, The 
Waldorf-Astoria, Park Avenue and 49th 
Street—Antique and objets d'art. 





Julius Weitzner, 122 East 57th Street— 
German and Itulian primitives. 


Wells, 82 East 57th Street—Chinese art 


Weyhe Gallery. 794 Lexington Avenune-— 
Frescos and drawings by Howard Cook 
to March 10. 


Memorial exhibition of work of Maurice 
B. Prendergast, to March 22. 


Wildenstein Gatleries, 19 East 64th Street— 
Paintings by Pierre Bonnard, to March 
24; paintings by old masters and rare 





French XVIIIth century sculpture, fur- 
niture and decorations 
Yamanaka Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue— 


Chinese and Japanese art. 


tloward Young Galleries, 677 Fifth Avenue 
-—-Special exhibition of Dutch and Eng- 
lish masters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. 


| Aborowski Gallery, 460 
Paintings by modern French artists. 





STERNER 


NEW PAINTINGS 


KLEEMANN-THORMAN 
GALLERIES 
38 East 57th Street, New York 


A venue— 


A venue—Paint- 


Egypt, | 


Wanamaker Gallery, au Quatrieme, Astor | 
antique furniture at- | 
Townsend, Sey- | 


Whitney Museum, 10 West Eichth Street— | 


Park Avenue— | 
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Briennerstrasse 12 


JULIUS BOHLER 


HIGH CLASS 
OLD PAINTINGS 
WORKS OF ART 


BOHLER & STEINMEYER 


| INC. 


NEW YORK 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Madison Ave. and 46th St. 





LUCERNE 
The Lucerne Fine Art Co. 
Haldenstrasse 12 
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PERSIAN MINIATURES 
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BRUMMER GALLERY 


INC. 


| 55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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OBJECTS OF ART 
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ORIENTAL ART 





32 East 57th Street New York 














METROPOLITAN Galleries 


Now at 730 Fifth Ave., Heckscher Bldg., 2nd Floor, New York 
FINE PAINTINGS FOR DEALERS AND COLLECTORS 


DOWNTOWNG) 
_ Pastels and Printsby —= 
| PEGGY BACON 


Until March 10 
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Municipal Show 
Of American Art 


Opens to Public 


| 
| 
(Continued from page 18) 
anatomy. There might then be some 
encouragement for the genuine sculp- | 
tors. 


PRINTS 
By JANE SCHWARTZ 
At the entrance to the right wing ol 
the mezzanine, two prints, the famous 


“Under the Brooklyn Bridge” by 
Ernest Fiene and a figure study by 
Leon Kroll, immediately establish 


precedence for the high standard of 
prints which are seen in the 
black and white room. In an exhibition 
so comprehensive, it is extremely easy 
to line representative names along the 
wall which will at once halt the spec 
tator who dotes upon the reputation 
of an artist. It is quite another thing to 
find examples of 
Americans of which the quality con- 
forms to the prestige of the individual 
This problem has not been overlooked, 
so that quality as well as quantity is 
dominant in this exhibit. 

In the field of etching, so much could 
be said in praise, that find 
selves limited to names and exhibits 
rather than to aesthetic description 
While there is a great deal of minor 
material, this is to be expected in a 
display of these dimensions and one 
can be thankful that the minor has not 
been substituted for the major, as is 
true of so many print shows recently. 
In the foremost ranks appear such es- 
tablished veterans as Phillip Kappel, 
Martin Lewis with his sharply con 
trasted “Haunted,” William Auerbach- 
Levy with work not entirely repre- 
sentative, Caldwallader Washburn and 
Albert Sterner. To add to this impres- 
sive list are John Taylor Arms, with 
his architectural studies in evidence, 
Kerr Eby, the displays of 
Levon West; Louis Rosenberg, Stuart 
Davis, Gifford Beal, the familiar 
“Peace Conference” of Robert Lawson. 
Thomas Handforth, Margret Lowen- 
grund, Emil Ganso, Alexander Brook 
and J. S. Curry. A portrait of Mavor 
LaGuardia, appropriate at this time, 
done by Peggy Bacon, and the “‘Depart- 
ment Store” by Kenneth Hayes Miller 
supply the lighter touch, thereby lend. 
ing variety of viewpoint to this show. 
It is unfortunate that one must close 
unable to dwell more fully upon the 
contributions of George Biddle, Mar- 
gery Ryerson, Eugene Higgins and 
Stefan Hirsch. 

The official list of painters, sculp- 
tors and print makers, whose work is 


represented in the Municipal Art Show 
is as follows: 


to be 


recognized 


these 


we our- 


cowboy 


PAINTERS 
Wayman Adams A. T. Hibbard | 
Karl Anderson H. L. Hildebrandt 


Edmond Archer William J. Hays 
William Auerbach- Albert Herter 

Levy F. W. Hutchison 
George Ault Harry Hering 
Milton Avery John C. Johansen 
Peggy Bacon Morris Kantor 
Gifford Beal Bernard Karfiol 
Thomas Benton Georgina Klitgaard 





GEORGE 
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George Biddle 
Isabel Bishop 


Arnold 


Alexander 


Edward 
Charles 
Paul Bu 


Blanch 
Brook 
Bruce 
Burchfield 
rlin 


Louis Bouche 


Maurice 


Becker 


Ben Benn 


Henry | 


sillings 


Peter Blume 


Oscar B 
Henry B 
Emile B 
Saul Ber 
Lucile 
Jerome 
Henri B 


luemner 
otkin 
ranchard 
‘man 


Blanch 
Blum 


urkhard 


David Burliuk 


George I 


t. Barse, Jr 


Hilda Belcher 
Louis Betts 


Edwin } 


1. Blashfield 


Roy Brown 


George E. 


Browne 


George DeF. Brush 


Howard 
E. A. Be 


R. Butler 
ll 


Louis Berneker 


George H 
Joseph H. 


Bogert 
Boston 


Robert Brackman 


Fiske Be 
Homer I 
7 2. we 
Putnam 
Anna B 
Paul Ba 
Edward 


| Francis S. Bradford 


vd 

308s 

arnstein 
Brinley 

rookman 

rtlett 
Biberman 


Leon Kroll 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
Max Kuehne 
Rockwell Kent 
Karl Knaths 
Walt Kuhn 

Julia Kelly 

Paul King 
Richard Lahey 
Ernest Lawson 
Hayley Lever 
Jonas Lie 

Charles Locke 
Doris Lee 

Molly Luce 

Jean Liberte 
Thomas LaFarge 
Edward Laning 
Sidney Laufman 
Luigi Lucioni 
Harry Leith-Rose 
DeWitt Lockman 
Albert Pike Lucas 
A. F. Levinson 
Gus Mager 
Peppino Mangravite 
David Morrison 
Reginald Marsh 
Henry Mattson 
Henry Lee McFee 
Kenneth H. Miller 
Jerome Myers 
Herbert Meyer 
Austin Mecklem 
Ross Moffett 
Hermon More 
John Marin 
Bruce Mitchell 
Jan Matulka 
William Meverowitz 
Jean MacLean 











H. A. ELSBERG 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 


PERIODS 
IN LARGE OR SMALL YARDAGES 


OF ALL 





Simeon Braguin 
John Carroll 
Vincent Canad 
James Chapin 
Konrad Cramer 
John S. Curry 
John F. Carlson 
Charles S. Chapman 
John E. Costigan 
Bruce Crane 
Charles C. Curran 
Ettore Caser 

Eliot Clark 
Alphaeus P. Cole 
A. 8. Covey 
Arthur Crisp 
Ercole Cartotto 
Jo Cantine 

Francis Criss 

C. K. Chatterton 
Andrew Dasburg 
Randall Davey 
Guy Pene DuBois 
Stuart Davis 
Adolf Dehn 
Arthur G. Dove 
Elsie Driggs 
Thomas Donnelly 
Mabel Dwight 
Nathaniel Dirk 
Louis P. Dessar 
Charles M. Dewey 
Sidney E. Dickinson 
Edward Dufner 
Frank V. DuMond 
John W. Dunsmore 
Joseph De Martini 
A. K. Dresser 
Julius Delbos 

| Stuart Edie 
Stephen Etnier 








HISTORIC FABRICS 


FULLER BUILDING 


51 EAST 57rn STREET 
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Ivan G. Olinsky 
‘seorgia O'Keeffe 
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Marjorie Phillips 
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Hovsep Pushman 
Henry Prellwitz 
Ernest Peixotto 
Henry R. Poore 
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Arthur J. FE. Powell 
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HOTEL 
DELMONICO 


/-AFE and BAR 
Features 
Famous Delmonico Dishes 
Prepared by 
M. Nicholas Sabatini 
Chef of Old Delmonico’s 

& 
Luncheon $1.00 
Dinner with Cocktail $2.25 


e 
Delmonico svites of 1, 
rooms offer distinctive, yet inex- 
living accommodations, 
for a day, a month or a year. 


HOTEL 


DELMONICO 


Park Avenue at 59th Street, New York 
Under Reliance Management 
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By GILLOW OF LANCASTER 
Lhis fine English piece dating from the end of the XVIIIth century is included in the collection of fine American 
and English furniture formed by Arthur M. Nowak, which will be sold at the American-Anderson Galleries on 
March 17. 
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Greacen 
Goodman 


CENTER 


Chauncey F. 
Louis Ritman 
Sanford Ross 
H. E. Schnakenberg 
Judson Smith 

Carl Sprinchorn 
Charles Sheeler 
Katherine Schmidt 
Leopold Seyffert 
Niles Spencer 
keugene Speicher 
Maurice Sterne 
Albert Sterner 
Florine Stettheime 
Joseph Stella 
William Sanger 
Simka Simkhoviteh 
W. Elmer Schofield 
Wm. H. Singer, Jr. 
Jos Schlaikjer 
Everett Shinn 

F. W. Speight 
Jacob G. Smith 
Anatol Shulkin 
Saul Schary 
Gertrude Schweitzer 
Herman Trunk, Jr. 
Allen Tucker 
Mark Tobey 
Bradley W. 
Augustus V. 
Helen M. 
Herbert B. Tschudy 
W. Von Schlegel 
Dorothy Varian 
Douglas Volk 
Pieter Van Veen 
Max Weber 
Claggett Wilson 
Nan Watson 
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Edwin B. Grossman 


Hilaire Hiler Arnold Wiltz 

Eugene Higgins Warren Wheelock 
Stefan Hirsch Harry F. Waltman 
| Robert Hallowell W. J. Whittemore 


Marsden Hartley Guy Wiggins 


Childe Hassam Andrew Winter 

Edward Hopper Arthur W. Woefle 

Leon Hart! Harry W. Watrous 

Bertram Hartman Frederick J. Waugh 

Gerrit Hondius Irving R. Wiles 

Isabella Howland Marguerite Zorach 

Emil Holzhauer William Zorach 
SCULPTORS 

Alex. Archipenko Paul Jennewein 

Herbert Adams Thomas H. Jones 

Robert I. Aitkin Mario J. Korbel 

Chester Beach Charles Keck 

E. B. L. Batchelder Isidore Konti 

Beniamino B. BufanoRobert Laurent 

George G. Bernard Arthur Lee 

Sonia G. Brown Leo Lentelli 

Betty Burroughs Georg Lobe 

S. F. Bilotti Loris L. Lorski 

Saul L. Baizerman Oronzio Maldarellj 


Alexander Calder l’aul Manship 
Harold Cash Kkdward McCartan 
Stirling Calder Klie Nadelnian 
Gaetano Cecero Reuben Nakian 
Jo Davidson Henry V. Poor 
Hunt Diederich Willard D. Paddock 
Gleb Derujinsky Attilio Piccirilli 
Rudolph Evans Furio Piecirilli 
Ulric H. Ellerhusen A. VP. Proctor 

|} Duncan Ferguson Fr. G. R. Roth 

| Leo Friedlander C. Scaravaglione 
Alfeo Faggi Maurice Sterne 
Paul Fiene Janet Scudder 


| Eugenie 


John Flanagan Antonio Salemme 
Harriet Frishmuth Caesare Stea 
Chaim Gross D. V. Talcott 


Gershoy Polygnotus Vagis 


Aaron J. Goodelman Heinz Warnecke 


John Gregory Carl Walters 
| Vincent Glinsky Gertrude V. Whitney 
| Trygve Hammer Adolph A. Weiman 
| Herbert Haseltine Wheeler Williams 
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PRINT MAKERS 
John T. Arms Margaret Lowen 
Wm. Auerbach-Levy grund 
James Allen William C. MeNulty 
Cc, W. Anderson John J. A. Murphys 


James D. Brooks Howard McCormick 


Andrew R. Butle) Fred Nagler 
Harrison Cady Abbo Ostrowsky 
George Constant Carlotta Petrina 

| Lewis C. Daniel Lawrence F. Pack 
A. Mark Datz Philip Reisman 
Adolf Dehn Grant Reynard 
Isami Doi Andree Ruellan 
Kerr Eby Rudolph Ruzicka 

| Eugene C. Fitsch Robert Riggs 

Don Freeman Louis C. Rosenberg 
H. Glintenkamp Ernest D. Roth 


| Alexander Z 


Thomas Handforth A. R. 
Albert Heckman 
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Troy Kinney Andrew Vargish 
| Philip Kappel George Wright 
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| Sybilla M. Weber 
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FOREIGN 
AUCTION CALENDAR 





eeverorer covcceee) 
LONDON 
Christies’s 

March 6—The collection of Italian textiles 


and the remaining Chinese porcelain, the 
property of Edson Bradley, Esq., of New 
York and Newport 


Mareh 22—English and French furniture 
and objects of art, the property of the 
late Henry Hirsch. 

April 26—Rare Adam furniture and the 


Boucher Neilson Tapestries from the col- 
lection of the Marquess of Zetland. 


May 7, 8, 9—The important collection of 
English and French furniture, porcelain, 
objects of art and tapestry, the property 
of the late Leopold Hirsch, Esq. 


| May 10—Fine old English and Continental 


silver plate. 


| May 11—Important pictures, drawings and 


engravings, the property of the late Leo- 
pold Hirsch. 


COLOGNE 
Lempertz 


April 17—A porcelain collection consigned 
hy a collector from the Rhineland. 


On the ‘‘Rue de la Paix’? 
of New York 


Live here in a “homey” and refined 
atmosphere among interesting people 
who appreciate distinctive living quar- 


ters. 


THIS HOTEL, long famous as the 
home of equally famous artists and art 
patrons, is adjacent to all the galleries 
and exhibition rooms. 





A 
DISTINGUISHED 
ADDRESS 
FOR 
PATRONS 
OF 
THE ARTS 


Completely Renovated 


Tel. Circle 7-1900 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 


118 West 57* St. 


New York 


on the same block as Carnegie Hall 
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FIFTYSEVENTH STREET 
1 
AUCTION GALLERIES, we. 
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: FULLER BUILDING, Second Floor, 41 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
“ Telephone: PLaza 3-7248 
lke 
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irphy 
ormick 
. A CREED AND A PLEDGE 
Pack 
‘d 
a T IS a relatively simple matter to accept from consignors the ordinary, 
tz run-of-the-mill objects of art for presentation at exhibition and sale at 
= auction. Fortunately, there appear, from time to time, items of genuine, un- 
= questionable beauty and utility, which are entitled to proper consideration 
‘ by the collectors in the field of these particular articles. 
eber 
ek The existence of the Fifty-Seventh Street Auction Galleries, Inc., is based on 
AR the theory of the maintenance of a certain standard of quality demanded by 
occoes the true lover of art. It is the unequivocal pledge of this establishment to pre- 

sent at public auction only those objects of art which reflect the true con- 

iain the noisseur’s tastes. 
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- ISHED The Galleries will be pleased to enter your name on their mailing list to receive announcements of 
seed forthcoming sales and catalogues. Simply mail a postcard to the above address. 
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PAUL ROSENBER 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 





ENTRANCE TO THE GALLERIES IN PARIS 


SELECTED PAINTINGS 


of the XIX and XX Centuries 


21 RUE LA BOETIE, PARIS 


HOTEL PIERRE, NEW YORK 
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